


Out of the Horror, Amazing Strength 
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CUTLASS CIERA. 


WHEN OLDSMOBILE INTRODUCES A 
FRONT-WHEEL-DRIVE CAR, EVEN 
THE LITTLE THINGS ARE IMPORTANT. 


* Sound-Absorbing, 
One-Piece Head Liner 
¢ Side Window 

DTS fefete(e 


¢ 5-Passenger Room 


* Computer Command Control 
on Gasoline Engines 

¢ 2.5-liter L4 Engine with new 
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Est. Highway EPAEst Mf 


Standard L4 Engine 


Now add the Oldsmobile attention to the big 
things...like quality. Cutlass Ciera fit and finish 
is aided by new technology including Robot 
1@]e) iferperer-lalalte-m-laleMeltatimeaelanlelel (ere) slse-| (cre 
or tested procedures. And style...that you can 
readily see. As you should. Ciera is a Cutlass 
Use estimated mpg for comparison. Your 
mileage may differ depending on speed, dis 
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¢ Fluidic Windshield 
Washers 

¢ Headlamp-On 

Reminder 

¢ Standard Delco AM Radio 


Radio may be de r credit 


¢ Full-Foam Seats 


¢ MacPherson Strut Suspension 

¢ Transverse Front-Wheel Drive 

* Power Rack-and-Pinion Steering, 
Power Front Disc Brakes and 
Automatic Transmission 
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Est. Highw 


Available Diesel V6 


Y 


tance, weather. Actual highway mileage lower 
Oldsmobile projections of 1982 EPA diesel 
estimates. See your dealer for actual EPA 
estimates 

Some Oldsmobiles are equipped with en- 
gines produced by other GM divisions, sub- 
sidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide. See 
ele ime (ore) (im (elms (tele 


CUTLASS CIERA. EVEN TODAY, THERE'S STILL ROOM TO DOIT WITH STYLE. 
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WE’VE HAD ONE BUILT FOR YOU 
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ARE YOU ELIGIBLE 
FOR ONE OF THE 
BIGGEST TAX BREAKS 
IN HISTORY? 





DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS 





New rules offer IRA 
(Individual Retirement 
Account) tax relief to 
more than 60 million 
Americans. 


New, easy eligibility. 


Under new IRA rules of 
President Reagan’s Economic 
Recovery Tax Act, as of January 
1, 1982, you may qualify for one 
of the biggest tax breaks in 
history if you are a wage earner 
of legal age under 70% years. 

It doesn’t matter who your 
employer is. You may work for 
someone else or for yourself. You 
could be a government employee, 
or a member of the Armed 
Forces. IRA benefits extend to 
everyone who's earning a living 
and who wants to prepare for 
retirement by saving and invest- 
ing — even if you are already 
covered by another retirement 
program. 


New, higher limits; new profit 
potential. 

Now you can get a tax deduction 
of up to $2,000 a year with IRA— 
and double that amount if your 
spouse is working, too! Taxes 
are deferred until you withdraw 
your savings and investment 
profits at retirement age. 

As indicated in the chart above, 
IRA makes a big difference. 





(8000's) The Advantage of a Tax-Deferred IRA 


: Investment of $2,000 per year 
i assuming a 12% annual return, | / 
and a 40% tax bracket 
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Without regular yearly taxes, 
your invested savings grow 
faster. You keep more potential 
profit and end up with a far 
larger retirement fund. 


New opportunities demand a 
new look at retirement plans. 
Naturally, you'd like to make the 
most of the new IRA and Dean 
Witter Reynolds can help you do 
just that. We offer a wide selec- 
tion of investment plans, including 
both custodian and self-directed, 
to give you maximum flexibility. 
With a custodian plan, your in- 
vestment is managed by profes- 
sionals who invest for you. With 
a self-directed plan, you have the 
opportunity to personally direct 
the investment of your IRA 
assets in a broad range of invest- 
ment vehicles. These include 
publicly traded securities, gov- 
ernment bonds, mutual funds, 
money market instruments, or 

a number of other vehicles to 
maximize the growth of your 
IRA funds. And, of course, your 


BELIEVES YOU ARE! 


Dean Witter Reynolds Account 
Executive can help you select the 
plan to best fit your needs. 


New questions call for new 
answers. 

That’s right. You can save and 
invest up to $2,000 a year and 
deduct it, plus another $2,000 for 
your working spouse. Call or 
write Dean Witter Reynolds now 
to find out how you can make 
the most out of IRA under the 
new rules. Mail the coupon below 
or phone toll-free today. 


1-800-526-7443 


(In New Jersey, call 1-800-522-4503) 


} DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS 


One investment firm 
youll be glad to hear from. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
§ Dean Witter Reynolds Inc 

§ Client Information Services 

¥ P.O. Box 5013, Clifton, N.J. 07012 
§ Please send me your new IRA brochure at no 
§ cost or obligation. 


Member SIPC 
TME 1/11 IRA® 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
' 
Home Phone Business Phone 
If you are currently a Dean Witter Reynolds 


client, please indicate your Account Executive's 
name and office: 
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A MIDAS BRAKE 


GUARANTEE 
DOESN'T STOP AT 











2 YEARS OR 
25,000 MILES. 


A lot of places won't give you a brake guarantee. 

And those that do usually make it good for only 2 
years or 25,000 miles. (If your car's imported, forget the 
whole thing.) 

But at Midas, it's a different story. 

Quite simply, we guarantee brake shoes and disc 
brake pads for as long as you own your car, imported or 
domestic. 

And that means you'll never have to buy brake shoes 
or pads for your car again. Period 

In fact, all you'll ever have to pay for will be additional 
parts and labor, if needed, to restore the system to opera- 
tional condition. 

Over 1,000,000 people so far have come to Midas fora 
brake job. So when you need one, why stop 


anywhere else? GET THE MIDAS TOUCH 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


“Cc hildren of War,” the extraordinary chronicle that is our 
cover story this week, is a unique enterprise for TIME 


and perhaps for journalism. Never 
before have the thoughts and feel- 
ings of children growing up on the 
world’s battlegrounds been the sub- 
ject of such encompassing and pene- 
trating exploration. Involved in the 
initial arrangements were TIME cor- 
respondents at bureaus in Great 
Britain, the Middle East and South- 
east Asia. What their efforts made 
possible was a five-week, 25,000- 
mile odyssey by Senior Writer Roger 
Rosenblatt to regions of the world 
long tormented by war. What he re- 
turned with was an intensely per- 
sonal account of how children view 


life when it might explode before Rosenblatt 


their eyes at any moment. 





The project began when Rosenblatt saw a TV clip of a cry- 
ing baby in a gutted, rubble-strewn street in the Middle East. “It 
occurred to me that in many parts of the world there are chil- 
dren growing up who have known nothing but war,” says Ro- 
senblatt, the father of two boys, 15 and 3, and a girl, 12. “I want- 
ed to find out what is on the minds of these children—what they 
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believe in, what they respect, what games they play, whether 
they have any politics, and what the future might be in their 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





hands.” 


The list of war zones was narrowed to five: Northern Ire- 
land; Israel, including the occupied West Bank; Lebanon; Thai- 
warrewnartuons land, where survivors of Cambodia’s 


Cambodian refugee children in Thailand 


feel more like a messenger than a writer.” TIME’s readers will be 
grateful, however, that he has brought a writer’s eye to a story 
that so truly measures the strength of the human spirit. 





Index 





years of terror have fled; and Hong 
Kong, refuge of thousands of boat 
people from Viet Nam. Rosenblatt 
spent a week in each area, meeting 
with scores of children. They talked. 
He listened. Sometimes tears came 
with the words, sometimes the worst 
of horrors were related with cold 
dispatch, Indeed, the names of six of 
the children have been changed in 
this cover story—with good reason. 
“When I set out, I had no idea 
what I would find,” Rosenblatt re- 
calls. What he found was at once 
simple and confounding: “That chil- 
dren persist and, miraculously, are 
still kids.” Sums up Rosenblatt: “I 
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Cover: Photograph by Bill Pierce 
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Cover: Despite the 
madness around 
them, children grow- 
ing up in the various 


show an astonishing 
and charity toward 


their enemies. What 
happens to change 





war zones of the world 


will, a sense of justice, 
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World: Polish workers 
use passive resistance 
to oppose the military 
government. » Why 
Europe refuses to 
adopt U.S. sanctions 
against Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 

> Italians admit there 
was a conspiracy to 
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Nation: The Presi- 
dent's sanctions 
against Moscow have 
more symbolism than 
substance, » Prophe- 
cies about a year of 
crisis. » How Reagan 
won the battle over 
the budget. » The 
White House will re- 














their minds? kill the Pope. place Richard Allen. 
64 68 71 72 76 81 
Economy & Business Science Religion Education Books Video 
As Europe entersits Wanta star named Bred in persecution, State universitiesare The Hunting of the In two new PBS series, 


third year of reces- 
sion, TIME’s econo- 
mists foresee a fragile 
recovery. » Those 
sinking S and Ls. 


84 

Art 
Neoexpressionism is 
the current craze, and 
Germans are the hot 
nationality. But their 
paintings are mostly 
rubbish. 


after you? Well, you 
can have one. But as- 
tronomers say the 
name will not bear 
scientific scrutiny. 


87 


Living 

The best all-round 
place to settle down 
in? Atlanta, says a 
study of 277 metro ar- 
eas. A stat hound’s 
guide to the top spots. 


Japan's Kakure Kiri- 
shitan still feign Bud- 
dhism while practic- 

ing their own form of 
Christianity. 


88 

Cinema 

Violence drowns out 
some eccentric come- 
dy in Sharky’s Ma- 
chine.» Man of Iron 
is a testament to Soli- 
darity’s free spirit. 


tightening entrance 
requirements, largely 
to cut down the high 
cost of remedial math 
and reading. 


89 

Behavior 

A gadfly anthropolo- 
gist claims that every- 
thing from kinky sex 
to cruel inflation can 
be blamed on the ser- 
vice economy. 


Snark proves that 
Lewis Carroll was as 
sexy as Joyce and as 
scary as Kafka.» A 
life of Ruskin. 


90 

Sport 

Clemson is the last to 
be first in a season 
when everyone was 
briefly No. 1. But an 
N.C.A.A. probe could 
still dump the Tigers. 


Naturalist David At- 
tenborough and Nov- 
clist John Cheever 
take wise, winning 
looks at life on earth. 


7 Letters 


69 People 
83 Milestones 
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INTRODUCING 
“EMERY AM. 


ONLY EMERY 
GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 
EVERY 
MORNING. 




















Now Emery schedules delivery of 
virtually any size shipment, from ounces to tons, 
to most of America, the very next morning. 





EMERY EDGE NO.1. 
OUR A.M. 
WILL MAKE YOUR DAY. 


If you're in business, you need 
every edge you can get. One of the 
most important ones you can have 
is Emery A.M. 

Because if you have a shipment 
of packages, from ounces to tons, 
there’s only one company that 
schedules delivery of them all, next 
morning, to most of America. 

It's not Federal. It’s not 
Burlington. It’s not Purolator. It’s 
not Airborne. 

It’s no one. Except Emery. 

Chances are, you'll never have a 
shipment, big or small, Emery 
can’t deliver the next morning. 

That's an Edge that’s worth its 
weight in gold. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 2. 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
IN THE PM. 


To many people, PM. is just as 
important as A.M. That's why 
there’ Emery PM. 

When you have a shipment that 
doesn’t have to arrive the next 
morning, Emery PM. will get it 
where it's going by the close 
of business the next day. And at a 
lower cost than Emery A.M. 





EMERY EDGE NO. 3. 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL. 


At last, you don't have to go to a lot 
of different companies to deliver a 
lot of different size shipments. 

Now, one company can do it all. 
Because Emery is the only com- 
pany that schedules delivery of vir- 
tually any size shipment the next 
morning. Which is a convenient 
way for you to control all your 
shipments. 

So why bother calling anyone else? 


EMERY EDGE NO. 4. 
EVERYTHING'S 
UNDER CONTROL. 


Things always work better when 
you have a system. Especially if it’s 
the Emery Controlled Shipping 
System. ‘To provide maximum reli- 
ability, the System combines our 
prompt pic kup and delivery ser- 
vice, a fleet of Emery-scheduled 
aircraft, and our ultramodern cen- 
tral distribution hub. 

Once you call us, our specially 
designed System goes into opera- 
tion. Radio-dispatched trucks rush 
to your door, pick up your ship- 
ment, and rush out to Emery- 
scheduled aircraft. 

Not every air freight company 
schedules the aircraft they use. Since 
we do, we can get your shipment 
to where it’s going, without having to 
rely on anybody else. This control 
is an important key to reliability. 

Then there's the heart of our 
System: a new central sorting and 
distribution center, the Emery 
Worldwide Hub. It’s the most ad- 
vanced of its kind and the largest. 
Our specialized sorting system 
controls and maximizes the safety 
and security of all your shipments 
by reducing the number of times 
your shipments are handled. 

At Emery, we take a load off 
your shoulders. And your mind. 





THE EMERY EDGE 


Take us up on it 


EMERY EDGE NO. 5. 
EMCON. THE COMPUTER 
THAT DOES IT ALL. 


EMCON is Emery’s Rapid Infor- 
mation System, the most advanced 
computerized tracking system 

in the air shipping industry. 

EMCON is always awake. It 
operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. Worldwide. 

It gives you all the delivery and 
pricing information before you 
ever ship and can always tell you 
exactly where your shipment is. 

The bottom line is that EMCON 
gives you (and us) total manage- 
ment of your shipment. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 6. 
EMERY PEOPLE. THEY 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


There wouldn't be any Emery 
Edge without Number 6. Because 
this Edge is all about people. 
Emery people. And that's where 
the biggest difference lies. 

You see, Emery people have a 
heritage. A heritage that goes back 
to 1946 when Emery pioneered 
what we know today as the modern 
air freight business. So Emery 
people have a lot to live up to. And 
live up to it they do. That’s why 
companies who ship with Emery are 
so impressed with the dedication, 
pride, and concern of Emery people. 


So be sure to specify Emery 
the next time you need something 
shipped. You'll discover the 
commitment that gives Emery The 
Edge over everybody else. 

And that’s The Edge you always 
get when you ship with Emery. 


For complete information on the full range of 
Emery services, consult Emery’s Service 
Guide or call Emery, listed in the White Pages 
of your telephone directory 


EME 
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Gannett, the nationwide informa- 
tion company, is a world of different 
voices, each speaking independently 
for its community. 

Those voices consist of 85 daily 
and 27 non-daily newspapers; seven 
television and 13 radio stations; the 
largest outdoor advertising company 
in North America; news, marketing, 
research, production and satellite 
communications branches. They 
serve in 35 states, in the U.S. terri- 
tories of Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
and in Canada. 

Yet, as a matter of principle, 
Gannett has no single voice. That 


principle is freedom. And that freedom 
is rooted in the First Amendment. 

Each Gannett voice is free to 
express its own opinions, free to serve 
its own community, free to meet its 
own professional responsibilities, free 
to speak as its own local professional 
managers see fit. 

That means being a source of 
enlightenment and understanding, as 
the Gannett News Service did in its 
revealing 13-part series, “Equality: 
America’s Unfinished Business.” 

It means offering help to the dis- 
tressed, as The Sun in San Bernardino 
did by mobilizing the community to 
aid victims of a major forest fire. 

It means demonstrating good 
citizenship, as Gannett television 
and radio stations in six cities did by 
cosponsoring Health Fairs. Or, as 
Gannett Outdoor of Northern Cal- 
ifornia did by promoting a parents’ 
safety patrol on Halloween. 





© 1982 Gannett 


Gannett’s 24,000 men and women 
have a commitment to freedom—free- 
dom to share in the blessings of a free 
society and free enterprise system, 
freedom to fulfill our First Amendment 
obligations, freedom to serve the infor- 
mation needs of each community. 

At Gannett, that freedom rings 
from Rochester to Reno, from Hono- 
lulu to Huntington, from Fort Myers to 
Fort Collins. It rings in news coverage, 
in editorial opinions, in community 
service, as each member serves its 
own audience in its own way. 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 





For more information about Gannett’s world of different voices, write Gannett, Lincoln Tower, Rochester, N.Y. 14604, or call (716) 546-8600. 














Poland’s Plight 


To the Editors: 

On Christmas Eve I looked through 
Christmas cards, called friends, watched 
a basketball game and visited family. 
Upon reading “The Darkness Descends” 
(Dec. 28], I tried to imagine how different 
my day would have been in Poland. The 
comparison is incomprehensible. 

Jean F. Meske 
Carol Stream, Ill. 


In the most desperate hours of our his- 
tory Poland sent us Kosciuszko and Pu- 
laski. Surely we can do more for the Poles 
in their time of need than wring our 
hands. 

Adele Nelka 
Dallas 


POLAND’S 
© ORDEAL 


The Darkness 
Descends 








Is Poland’s fate to be sealed by Euro- 
pean apathy and U.S. caution? The an- 
swer is probably yes, unless tough sanc- 
tions are applied now against the Soviet 
Union. It’s unrealistic to wait for the 
forces of moderation and reason to 
prevail. 

David E. Wilke 
Chicago 


Even if the Reagan Administration 
continues to hold back emergency ship- 
ments of grain to Poland, it ought to make 
available the mountains of stockpiled 
cheeses. There would be no doubt among 
Poles as to where these unfamiliar-tasting 
cheeses came from. 

Edgar H. Leoni 
New York City 





My sympathy goes out to the people of 
Poland. Nevertheless, the Poles brought 
this upon themselves and must suffer the 
consequences. In the short time that Soli- 
darity has been in existence, it has gained 
much for its people, considering the cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, the union 
gave the Polish government too little 
room to maneuver in without arousing So- 
viet apprehension. Although human 
rights should not be begged and bar- 
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Letters 


gained for, they aren't prizes to be won 
overnight either. Now Solidarity may 
have lost it all. 





Philip Naff 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


Why are the Polish leaders getting all 
excited? The people are only following 
the Marxist motto “Workers of the world 
unite!” 

Jim Schneider 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


Hit Squad 


As things start going bad at home for 
the Administration, the public’s attention 
is directed overseas; this time toward Lib- 
ya [Dec. 21]. Why should anybody believe 
such talk of assassination teams when 
there hasn't even been any proof? 

Samir and Ramzi Nahas 
Arlington, Texas 


Muammar Gaddafi is a dangerous 
man. The alleged plot to kill President 
Reagan and other top officials is perfectly 
consistent with Gaddafi’s character. But 
to be fair, I must disagree with Aberdeen 
University Professor Paul Wilkinson’s 
comment, which implied that Libya is the 
first sovereign nation since World War II 
to plot the assassination of a head of state. 
For better or for worse, it is well docu- 
mented that the CIA attempted more than 
once during the 1960s to eliminate Cuba's 
Fidel Castro. 

Richard Lee Pennington 
Boston 


If the Reagan Administration would 
submit some valid evidence that would 
substantiate its claim of a Libyan hit 
team, then some observers wouldn't get 
the impression that the U.S. was attempt- 
ing to isolate Libya. 

Steven E. Holland 
Cleveland 


The rise in international name calling 
and global insults by our current Admin- 
istration scares me. Americans “should 
speak softly and carry a big stick,” said 
Teddy Roosevelt. If the stick is no longer 
as big, then it is illogical to increase the 
rhetoric. 

Michael R. McIntosh 
Sarasota, Fla. 





Monkey Trial Revisited 


True science never overlooks any pos- 
sibilities. The attempt by the American 
Civil Liberties Union to rule out theism as 
a valid hypothesis for the creation of the 
universe is about as unscientific as one 
can get [Dec. 21]. 

Sam Beattie 
Federal Way, Wash. 


The ultimate irony in the creation- 
ism-evolution debate has been over- 
looked. If the creationists are right, we 











have come from a single pair of parents to 

the present genetic diversity of the human 

species in just 6,000 years. This requires a 
much faster rate of evolution than scien- 

tists had thought possible. } 

Donald S. Matteson 

Pullman, Wash. 


Many Evangelicals and Fundamen- 
talists believe that the fossils indicate an 
ancient earth as well as limited or partial 
evolution at the level of the genus or or- 
der. They also see nothing unscientific 
about giving God ultimate credit for cre- 
ation, and usually still believe in man as a 
distinct formation. 

Timothy L. Cole 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Why is concern for evenhandedness 
in teaching about the earth’s beginnings 
centered on one aspect of biology? Laws 
should be passed mandating impartial 
treatment over the whole spectrum of 
knowledge. Equal attention should be giv- 
en to astrology and astronomy, to alche- 
my and chemistry, etc. This will then as- 
sure our children of an unbiased 
education. 

Irwin I. Shapiro 
Lexington, Mass. 


Your articles “Darwin vs. the Bible” | 
and “Some Bones of Contention” shocked 
me and raised doubts about the American 
legislative system and the courts. Ameri- 
cans, who once supported the fighters at 
the frontiers of knowledge, are now fall- 
ing back on a mystical comprehension of 
the world. If this new attitude is adopted 
by other countries of the Western world, 
we are in danger of facing the Dark Ages 
again. 

Gerhard Nicolait 
Kalchreuth, West Germany 


Noble Mustangs 
Your article “Chasing the Mustangs” 
[Nov. 16] seriously misled the American 
public about the wild horses. These ani- 
mals have been on the rangelands for 
more than 100 years, much longer than 
the big cattle and sheep corporations. A 
large part of this area is public land, 
owned by myself and other Americans 
who object to the destruction of the 
mustangs. 
Carol Buchanan 
Broomfield, Colo. 


The wild horses of the West are a liv- 
ing heritage of the past, not, as you say, 
“mongrels of the range.” There are those 
who would destroy this legacy, believing 
that only animals that turn green grass 
into green money should be permitted to 
live on the land. 

G. Martin Winemiller 
Sebring, Fla. 


You only mentioned the glories of the | 
horse roundup but neglected the horrible 
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The land that touches the sky. Majestic mountains, mirror-smooth lakes. The 
only sounds you hear are the ones you make yourself. Leave your cares 
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For information write Tourism Alberta, Edmonton, Canada TSJ 0H4 
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Sacrilegious Sub 








cruelty involved. Horses have served our 

country well and are not mongrels of the 
range. 

Lori Humphries 

San Rafael, Calif. | 


The National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops feels the naming of a nuclear sub 
Corpus Christi is “very near sacrilegious” 
[Dec. 21]. What then do they call the 
methods of their “brother,” Father Cor- 
rado Catani [Aug. 17], in promoting his 
“Jesus-Jeans,” in which he uses a titillat- 
ing Playboy-type poster bearing the cap- 
tion He Who Loves Me, Follows Me? Now | 
that I would call sacrilegious! 

David L. King 
Atlanta 





At Trafalgar the biggest battleship 
was the Spanish Santissima Trinidad. It 
was destroyed by Nelson’s fleet in spite of 
its name and 30 guns. The crew of the 
Corpus Christi should not expect any spe- | 
cial protection, at least in this world. 

Rolf Truffer 
Yverdon, Switzerland 


A+B=C 

When I retired from teaching in 1973, 
the new math had already begun to de- 
stroy the teaching of algebra. In the dim 
period that followed, I kept hoping for 
something like the new textbook written 
by John Saxon [Dec. 21]. Unfortunately, 
it is too late for some of the misled stu- 
dents of the '70s who are not able to deal 
with complexities such as filling in Form 
1040. For today’s students, the Saxon 

book spells a renaissance. 
Arthur E. Sebelius 
West Hartford, Conn. 





If the mathematics test scores of high 
school students have declined so frighten- 
ingly, they must have been higher at one 
time. I do not believe algebra has become 
that much harder. It is well known that 
American high schools are graduating 
many students who simply cannot read. 
People who cannot read cannot be ex- 
pected to learn algebra. I hate to see a sub- 
ject of such precision and beauty being 
translated into third-grade terminology 
just to make it accessible to those who are 
not able to appreciate it. 

Emily Rush 
Glen Ridge, N.J 








Absence of Rights 


Reader Mark Rogers [Dec. 21], who 
wrote, “If the choice is between death and 
life under the Kremlin, I choose the latter, 
along with the right to oppose such tyran- 
ny,” will find that under the Soviet system 
of government, Mr. Rogers would enjoy 
no such rights. That is the point. 

Daniel Patterson 
Batavia, Ill. 
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Debs in Dallas 


As for those Dallas debutantes and 
their patrician paters who can think of 
nothing more socially responsible to do 
with their millions than throw garish, 
three-month-long coming-out parties 
[Dec. 21], I'll bet they're all supply-side, 
trickle-down, cut-school-lunch-program 
Republicans. What about the poor? Let 
them eat leftover crab souffilé 

Howard Witt 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Mimi and her debutante friends 
should be locked in a time capsule and 
sent to a distant planet. Let the whole uni- 
verse know why there was a budget deficit 
in 1981 

Julie Curtis 
New York City 


Burying the Hatchet 

The controversy over reburying the 
remains of California Indians is not sim- 
ply a dispute between archaeologists and 
Indians [Dec. 21]. Indeed, some collec- 
tions of potentially threatened artifacts 
are in museums owned and operated by 
the tribes. The disputed materials—and 
the information they hold—are part of 
the scientific and cultural heritage of all 
the people of the state of California. As a 
window on the lives of ancient native 
Californians, they help us understand the 

past and therefore ourselves 
Edwin C. Krupp, Director 
Griffith Observatory 
Los Angeles 


In the article “Some Bones of Conten- 
tion” Curator Francis Riddell says that by 
allowing California Indians to rebury the 
bones of their ancestors, “we are unwit- 
tingly assisting the Indians in destroying 
their past.” If white men wanted to learn 
about their own history, would they dig up 
Arlington National Cemetery? 

Anne M. Plossl 
Hanover, N.H 


Bettering Bizet 

The review of Peter Brook’s recent 
version of Georges Bizet’s Carmen [Dec 
21] at the Bouffes de Nord in Paris col- 
lapses when it argues, “Would anyone 
think of touching up the Mona Lisa, rede- 
signing St. Peter's, or editing Paradise 
Lost? These works already exist as paint- 
ing, edifice and book; they are frozen in 
time. By its very nature, however, an op- 
era (or play, for that matter) exists by re- 
constructing it anew from its blueprint 
There is no aesthetic rule that says some- 
thing cannot be left out or rearranged 
The only valid criterion is: Does the work 

embody the spirit of the original vision? 
A. Sanford Wolf 
Paris 
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People Cities 





Cities of parks on lakes and rivers. Trendy boutiques, art galleries, 
restaurants. Cities made for people. Vacations are different in Canada 


There's so much to go for. 





For information phone Toursm Ontario, collect, (416) 965-4008 





The first 
collection worthy 
of the name 


Introducing the most . 
complete Mozart collection 
ever assembled in America! 


Now, in the one of the most 
ambitious recording ventures of the 
century, TIME-LIFE RECORDS presents 
Mozart. A dazzling series of albums 
including all of Mozart's symphonies 
concertos, sonatas and chamber music 
Plus his greatest operas, sacred music 
dances, divertimentos and concert arias 

The series features legendary Mozart 
interpretations by Mehta, Bernstein 
Sutherland, de Larrocha, Solti, Horne 
von Karajan, Ashkenazy and others! 
Many of the selections included are new 
performances, some recorded expressly 
for this landmark project 


980 TIME-LIFE BOOK 








Each album—containing 5 stereo 
records, booklet with complete listener 
notes and handsome slipcase—costs 
$29.95 plus shipping and handling 

For a FREE 10-day audition of your 
first album—The Late Piano Concertos— 
call toll-free today! eo - 


$45 book free 
with purchase: 
© 244 pages © 300 illustrations 
© 12 color portfolios 
Call toll-free: 
800-621-8200 
(in iinois only, 800-972-8302) 


Or write: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611 














Announcing a new way to explore 


PLANET 


Aworld of raging storms...killer earthquakes... 


What is it like to see huge fissures suddenly gape in your front 
yard? To witness the eruption of a volcano first hand? To watch a 
tidal wave come roaring at you? 

Now, as your introduction to a major new library from TimE- 
Lire Books—PLanet Earth, explore the volume, Earthquake for 
a vivid glimpse of Earth's most awesome event. 

As gripping as a battle report, Earthquake is an enthralling 
learning experience. It takes your family to the places where 
earthquakes hit again and again. And explains why it happens. 
You'll be present as major quakes strike Japan and California... 
as Alaska cracks open on Good Friday, 1964. Earthquake shows 
you how scientists are working to predict these cataclysms... 
how to interpret an earthquake’s “P"’ and “S" waves...even the 
five warning signals to watch for in water wells. 

You can go on to fascinating questions in Volcano: What did 
we learn from Mount St. Helens? When will it happen again? In 
Storm: What causes the vast weather systems that give birth to 
typhoons, tornadoes, hurricanes? In Glacier... Flood... Under- 
ground Worlds—volumes that examine the forces shaping the 
Earth and creating its riches. 

You'll find riches in each superbly detailed volume of the 
PLANET EARTH library. A wealth of dramatic full-color photo- 
graphs and explanatory diagrams. Fast-paced, yet authoritative 
text. Exactly what you've come to expect from Time-Life BooKs 
—for less than the price of almost any of today’s best-sellers. 

We invite you to discover a world you've never seen. Mail the 
card today! 
















Fleeing for their ives, residents of a Japa 
town, A hurncane hits land with 1 nese city dash across heaving pavernent ir 
m.p.h. winds, You'll watch man’s efforts one of the astonishing photographs you'll 
to control the mightiest natural forces see of an earthquake actually happening 





IF CARD IS MISSING, MAIL COUPON TO: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611 


YES, | would like to examine Earthquake. Please send it to me for 10 days 
examination and enter my subscription to PLANET Eartn. If | decide to 
Earthquake, | will pay $9.95 ($11.95 -anada) plus shipping and handling. | wil 
then receive future volumes in the PLANET EARTH series, shipped one at a time 
approxmately every other month. Ea $9.95 (11.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling and comes on the same 10-day free-examination b 0 
minimum number of books that | must buy, and | may cance! 



















niption at 





any time simply by notitying you. If | do not choose to keep Earthquake. | will 
return it within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and | 
will be under no further obligation 

DGBVLO 
Name = = 

Please Print 
Address Apt.___ 
ty 

State or Zip or 
Province Postal Code 
All orders subject to approval 













and understand our world... 


Tlie 


underground wonders...spectacular volcanoes. 
















A Calitorma treeway lies in 


runs 


wing a 1971 y A REAL FAMILY VALUE 
quake. Wi will it . Approximately 178 pages 
happen again? ° ; . . > 4 Exciting. fact-filled 50,000 
“83 , ag word narrative. More than 
-" / - S / 170 superbly reproduced 
11's format—many in full 


Liked | tt 


lustrations in large 9'4” x 
color, Matched hardcover 
bindings 
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WHO WORRICS ABOUT 
YOUR CORPORATC POSTURC? 









a 


You may think it's funny that someone 
#7 could spenda lifetime catering to your position. 
Insisting that your bed be long enough to stretch 
your potential in. That your room be big and quiet 
enough to have a brainstorm in. 

Some would say | it$ overprotective, creating an entire \ 
Executive Section, © just to give you a little executive Ag, 
peace and quiet. But what can 
they expect from someone who 
guarantees your reservation at the drop 
of a credit card number? y And foots 
@ your bill at another . hotel if the 
promise can’t be kept? And even lets you 























change your care as long as you call before 
You know a worrier. The one with over 
a on the highway and out 
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_ you're never far from “SSpglliiesllll 









6 p.m.? 

520 lodges downtown, 
in the suburbs, so 
sight. 

all you want are the 
that won’t test your 


4 = 


_ 


sense of humor, who’ the one you turn to every time? 


IF IT'S NOT YOUR MOTHER, 


, ITMUSTBe HOWARD JOHNSONS 


a For reservations, call your travel agent or call toll free 800-654-2000. 


sg “Being introduced in many lodges. 
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Big news in big seats. 
TWAs new Ambassador Class 
to California. 








“Yeah, and if I’m comfortable 
imagine how comfortable 
a little guy like Wilt is.” 


Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 7'2 


“TWAss new business class 
has enough room for anybody. 
Even a big guy like Kareem.” 


Wilt Chamberlain, 7'1 


TWA’s new Ambassador Class 
rt pf ft p Fit b h f ! 
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Atypical 747 coach class 


CTT} 





Introducing a brand-new way 
for business fliers to fly coast to 
coast—TWA's new Ambassador 
Class. A business class specially 
designed to give you more room 
than coach. 

Fewer and wider seats 
Ambassador Class is in a sepa- 





rate cabin, with bigger and 
wider seats. And since there are 
less seats, you can be certain of 
being less crowded. 
Complimentary cocktails. 
Filet mignon. 
And there are other extras 
besides extra room. Like special 
Ambassador Class Check-In* 
Complimentary drinks and 
appetizers. And on most flights 
you get a choice of four entrees, 
including filet mignon, all served 


on china and linen. Plus the com- 


fort of America’s favorite wide 
bodies, because Ambassador 


You're going to like us 


Class is available on every 
nonstop 747 and L-1011 

TWA’s new Ambassador 
Class. It’s roomy enough for 
anybody—even if you're over 
seven feet tall. Just imagine 
how roomy it'll be if you're 
under seven feet 

Special trial bonus 

As a bonus for trying Ambas- 
sador Class, TWA will give you 
double mileage toward your 
Frequent Flight Bonus” for 
any flight before February 28, 
1982 on which you fly 
Ambassador Class 
























mommy, if t die... 
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.. chen will you love me? 


The police found Mary Beth huddled naked in 
one corner of a small, filthy, foul-smelling bed- 
room. One thin little wrist was tied securely to a 
bedpost with an electric cord. + Her frail body 
was a mass of bruises and welts. An ugly black 
and blue swelling had closed one eye. Her lip was 
split and her mouth swollen. As the authorities 
carried her carefully away, Mary Beth saw her 
mother and said, “Mommy... 

--- Uf 1 die...then will you love me?” 
~ For Mary Beth there never 

was a time for love. Last year, 

more than one million children 

were reported abused. Five thou- 
sand died, leaving behind the 


atime for *%« 


wrecked lives of parents who themselves very 
often were abused as children—all victims of our 
national disgrace—child abuse! ~ Children’s 
Village U.S.A. has chosen January as National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month because more 
children are reported abused in January than 
any other month. ~ That's why we are air- 
ing our television special A TIME FOR LOVE 
throughout the country during 
January. « That's also why we 
urge you to resolve in the new year 
to get involved in your own com- 
munity — to volunteer, to care, 
to report suspected abuse — by 
simply taking time to love! 3 


For more information on how you can help prevent child abuse or report suspected abuse: 
call toll-free 1-800-423-5805 - In California: 1-800-382-5676, or write today. 


{idxén; NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE PREVENTION OF CHILD ABUSE 


US 


Sponsored by Children's Village U.S.A.- Box 4175 «Woodland Hills -CA 91365 
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National Yellow Pages advertising is your last chance to reach prospects 
before they buy .. . but after they have made the decision to buy. 


National Yellow Pages advertising puts 
your name, your product or service, your 
trademark, your selling message right 
before your prospects’ eyes at the exact 
moment they've decided to buy. In fact, 
that's why shoppers use the Yellow 
Pages ... to find a nearby outlet where 
they can buy what they want, often as a 
result of being “sold” by advertising 
they've seen in other media. 

Eight out of ten adults use the Yellow 
Pages when considering a purchase,* 
so doesn't it make good sense to include 
the medium that reaches your prospects 
after they've made their decision to buy, 
but before they've decided where to 
buy? It's your last chance to tell your 


story and influence the sale. 

NYPSA's Advertising Bureau has the 
tools to help you plan an effective, cost- 
efficient National Yellow Pages advertis- 
ing program. Recent Simmons Market 
Research Bureau (SMRB) studies on 
Yellow Pages consumer, business and 
industrial usage show potential cover- 
age in more than 100 different product 
and service categories. 

A variety of demographic breakdowns 
are also available for over 1,800 direc- 
tories in 112 major markets to assist in 
media planning 

Before you complete your planning 
for your next advertising campaign, call 
or write National Yellow Pages Service 


Association, or ask your advertising 
agency to contact us. Let us prove the 
power of National Yellow Pages advertis- 
ing to you. 

*81.6% of all adults, according to the 1980 Simmons 


Market Research Bureau Study of Media and Mar- 
kets 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


Advertising Bureau 


888 W. BIG BEAVER ROAD e SUITE 414 
TROY, MICHIGAN 48084 
TELEPHONE: (313) 362-3300 


the medium that puts the “closing touch” 
on your marketing/media plan 





Discover the new tradition. 


The Los Angeles Bonaventure. An uncompro- accommodations. All in the heart of the dynamic 
mising choice among the world’s finest hotels. new downtown Los Angeles. For reservations, 
Within its towers, discover award-winning cuisine call your travel agent or (800) 228-3000. 

and dazzling entertainment in ten For meetings information, (213) 624-1000. 
~. restaurants and lounges. Prestigious § Sthand Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles, CA 90071. 


w THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Los Angeles 


shopping. And luxurious 
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LECTRIC SHAVE 
MAKES YOUR BRISTLES STAND UP 
FOR A CLOSER SHAVE. 


Lectric Shave is putting its money where your 
face is. Here's the deal: apply Lectric Shave" to 





one side of your face. Then use your electric GUARD 

razor. Compare the Lectric Shave side with the you cont aoe, Sis Cacwe Sate 
dry side. The Lectric Shave side should feel plete relund, Just send your oottie of 
closer, smoother. That's because Lectric Be has Cah toca moat Oa os 


Shave makes your beard stand up. So you puscaees Dice cate soe 
shave closer, faster, with less irritation. 503 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK. a 


| AUTHORS WANTED BY — 
Science. The Great Adventure NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free, illustrated 40-page brochure V-85 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y, 10001 











Last year diabetes killed an estimated 300,000 people. 
Yet milhons of people don't realize just how senous a disease it ts 
They think curing diabetes is as simple as taking a shot of 
insulin, Well, it isn't 
Insulin can keep a diabetic alive. But it can't always prevent 






the complications caused by the disease 








From Astronomy to Zoology. From 

Chemistry to Biology to Genealogy to— 

you name it—Time Incorporated’s newest 
magazine takes you on a rewarding, mem- 
orable voyage of discovery every month 

You look into every area of innovation 
application, controversy, in every arena of 
science. Because DISCOVER is a maga- 


zine written by writers who know science, For instance, a gradual deterioration of blood vessels that 


eventually leads to blindness. Or heart disease. Or ludney failure. 


for readers who want the facts made clear, Sull there is hape We're constantly looking for better ways 
the mysterious explained, the untforget- of eo And a real cure may not be far off. But we 
need yout help 

table brought to the printed page with Please give to the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, Box 9999, 
powerful pictures. To subscribe, phone New York, N.Y. 10001. Without you 

és a1. Jiabetes may someday go from number 
toll-free today: 1-800-621-8200. In ilinote three to number one = 
800-972-8302 D74253 | INSULIN IS WOT A CURE. HELP US FIND OWE. 
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Because the 
pleasure lasts longer. 


Our world abounds with endless 
possibilities when seen through 
creative eyes. 


So, to foster that creative spirit in each 
of us, Chevron has made possible 
“Creativity with Bill Moyers” on 
Public Television. 


This extraordinary 17 part series is TV 
journalism at its very best. 


Bill Moyers explores the ideas and 
shares the achievements of creative 
Americans. You'll see film director 
John Huston, poet-singer Maya 
Angelou, concert violinist Pinchas 
Zukerman and others. 


These exciting programs are intended 
not only to entertain and inform, but 
also to inspire new ways of thinking 
and understanding in every individual. 


If we all begin seeing new possibilities, 
just think of the worlds we could create. 
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CREATIVITY 
WITHBILL MOYERS 


A Public Television Series Made Possible By a Grant 
From Chevron. Check local listings for day and time. ag 


Chevron 
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Bush presiding over a Special Situation Group meeting, with U.N. Ambassador Kirkpatrick, Weinberger, Haig and Regan 
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CYNTHIA JOHNSOK 


Sanctions as a Symbol 


The U.S. reprisals: perhaps necessary, but far from forceful 


“The world simply cannot stand by and 
permit the Soviet Union to commit this act 


with impunity Neither the United 
States nor any other nation can continue to 
do business as usual with the Soviet 
Union.” 


n eerie echo rings through those 
words, They were not uttered by 
Ronald Reagan last week when 
he imposed sanctions against the 


U.S.S.R. in response to the declaration of | 


martial law in Poland. Rather, they 
were spoken by Jimmy Carter, al- 
most two years ago to the day, when 
he levied economic sanctions against 
the Soviet Union for its invasion of 
Afghanistan, Although Carter in ef- 
fect cut nearly all U.S. economic and 
political ties to the Soviet Union, 
Reagan lashed out at his predecessor 
during the presidential campaign for 
failing to respond aggressively 
enough to the Soviets: if elected, Rea- 
gan promised he would act tougher 
toward Moscow 

There was thus a certain irony 
when the sanctions announced by 
Reagan last week were so mild that 
they amounted to a gnat’s bite. Even 
more than Carter's reprisals, the new 
sanctions were symbolic, not sub- 
stantive; Reagan may have conveyed 
the Administration’s moral outrage 
at the crackdown on freedom in Po- 
land, but his measures will have al- 
most no impact. And by acting with- 


Reagan has risked diminishing what little 
effect the sanctions might have. Said one 
Moscow-based Western diplomat: “Face 
it, the Soviets can buy most of the stuff 
they need from other countries.” 

Those who consider Reagan's mea- 
sured policy wise could offer several plau- 
sible defenses. One was that even concert- 
ed action by the allies would probably not 
persuade Warsaw or Moscow to lift mar- 
tial law, at least for the moment. Another 
argument was that some gesture had to be 
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In California, Reagan discusses sanctions with reporters 





U.S. decisions will be determined by Soviet actions 


made: mere silence would be perceived as 
acquiescence to an atrocity. More than 
that, it remained possible that Moscow 
would see the sanctions as only a first step, 
which might give the Soviets pause for re- 
straint. Said one senior U.S. diplomat: “If 
we had come down like a ton of bricks at 
the outset, we would have no options left.” 

Finally, if Reagan’s initial actions ap- 
peared too ineffectual to many, others be- 
lieved that his verbal responses to the 
crackdown suitably combined righteous 
anger with hints of flexibility and a 
new sense of pragmatism about the 
realities of foreign policy. For exam- 
ple, in an NBC television interview 
last week, Reagan emphasized that 
his actions were not meant to encour- 
age the Poles to “start manning the 
barricades.” Added Reagan: “Talk of 
that kind led the Hungarians years 
ago to take to the streets with little 
more than sticks and stones against 
Soviet tanks. We didn’t want a repeat 
of that.” 

In announcing the sanctions, 
Reagan nevertheless made it clear 
that he thought the Soviets were the 
real instigators of martial law in Po- 
land. “The Soviet Union bears a 
heavy and direct responsibility for 
the repression in Poland,” said Rea- 
gan. “Further steps may be neces- 
sary, and I will be prepared to take 
them. American decisions will be de- 
termined by Soviet actions.” 

Among the sanctions that Rea- 
gan invoked 





out support from Western allies, 





























> Barring new licenses for an expanded 
list of oil and gas equipment. But all exist- 
ing export licenses for such products will 
be honored. 

> Suspending the issuance and renewal 
of export licenses for electronic equip- 


| ment, computers and other high-technol- 











ogy items. 

> Postponing negotiations on a new long- 
term grain treaty to replace an accord 
that expires next September. Reagan left 
untouched the current pact, which allows 
Moscow to buy up to 23 million tons of 
grain by September 1982. 

> Requiring Soviet ships seeking permis- 
sion to dock at U.S. ports to give 14 days’ 
notice, instead of four days’. 

> Suspending landing rights in the U.S, 
for Aeroflot, the Soviet airline. Aeroflot 
flies from Moscow to Washington twice 
a week. 

> Closing the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion, a ten-man Soviet agency in New 
York City that negotiates trade deals with 
the US. 

> Refusing to renew U.S.-Soviet ex- 
change agreements in the fields of energy, 
science and technology. These accords, 
first signed in the early 1970s and due to 
expire this year, were greatly diminished 
by the Carter sanctions. 

Equally important is what Reagan 
did not do. He did not embargo the sale of 
grain to the Soviets, which could have 
dealt the U.S.S.R. a real economic blow. 
The Soviet Union is suffering its third 
poor harvest in a row (this year’s grain 
crop will be the smallest since 1975), and 
received 50% of its grain imports from the 
U.S. in 1981. Blocking the sale would 
have been politically damaging for Rea- 
gan: in April he lifted the grain embargo 
that Carter had imposed after the Af- 
ghanistan invasion; the farm bill passed 
last month might require the Administra- 
tion to pay as much as $20 billion in sup- 
port payments to farmers in case a new 
embargo is ordered. Reagan also refused, 
wisely, to suspend U.S.-Soviet talks on 
limiting the number of medium-range nu- 
clear missiles in Europe, an issue that is of 
paramount importance to the NATO allies. 

The sanctions Reagan did decide 
upon came as no surprise. When the Pres- 
ident announced a set of symbolic mea- 
sures against the military regime in Po- 
land two weeks ago, he warned that he 
held the Soviet Union responsible for the 
crisis and that “business as usual,” as he 
put it, could not go on with the Soviets. He 
said he had sent a strong letter of protest 
to Leonid Brezhnev. Reagan's resolve 
quickened after he received the Soviet 
President's response on Christmas Day. 
Though the exact contents of Brezhnev’s 
letter have not been divulged, Reagan 
publicly described the note as “negative” 
and told one aide that it offered “no en- 
couragement at all.” 

TIME has learned that one factor in 


decision making at the White House was | 


an intelligence report, received before the 
imposition of martial law in Poland, that 
the Soviet Union intended to use General 


Wojciech Jaruzelski to break the back of 
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An Aeroflot Ilyushin 62: no more Soviet planes landing on U.S. runways 


the independent Polish trade union move- 
ment, Solidarity, and to restore order to 
both the country and Poland’s Commu- 
nist Party. Jaruzelski, so the report went, 
might be replaced as First Secretary of the 
party with a reliably pro-Soviet politician. 
The report cited martial law as one proba- 
ble option that Jaruzelski might use to re- 
store the party’s supremacy in Poland. 

On Monday, the Special Situation 
Group chaired by Vice President George 
Bush met at the White House for 24 hours 
to review some two dozen possible actions 
against the Soviet Union. After deciding 
upon which options to recommend to 
Reagan, Bush and Presidential Counsel- 
lor Edwin Meese telephoned the Presi- 
dent, who was spending the week in Cali- 
fornia. He approved the chosen steps, and 
the State Department officially informed 
the European allies 

During the discussion, little consider- 
ation was given to more severe measures: 
freezing all U.S. exports, including grain, 
to the Soviet Union, and pressuring West- 


ern Europe and Japan to join ina boycott. | 


Meese, Secretary of Defense Caspar 





Soviet freighter loaded with phosphate products moored outside Tampa, Fla., last week 











Weinberger and CIA Director William 
Casey all shared Reagan’s feeling that 
some action against Moscow was needed 
now; Haig preferred a more cautious ap- 
proach until the allies could be persuaded 
to join in the measures, but he readily 
agreed to the sanctions. 

The allies remained unwilling to join 
the U.S. in any sanctions against the Sovi- 
ets (see WORLD). The French and the 
Italians have taken the hardest line, with 
the West Germans dismayingly cautious 
and the British somewhere in between. 
Haig is convinced that Carter was wrong 
when he tried to bully the allies into sup- 
porting his sanctions in 1980, and he has 
gently tried to coax them into conformity 
with the U.S. position—with no success so 
far. Said Haig: “I am optimistic that if the 
USS. is patient and shows good sense, the | 
Europeans will come to share our con- 
cern, and we can march together.” 

As Assistant Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger learned firsthand on a 
trip through Europe to drum up support 
for the sanctions, the Europeans are op- 
posed to punishing the Soviet Union un- 











“Trade is a very difficult sanction to apply; like water, it will always find a way through.” 
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less it openly intervenes in Poland. At 
the heart of the allied opposition is the 
belief that sanctions, no matter how well 
meaning, do not work. As one Italian pol- 
itician noted cynically, “Carter adopted 
sanctions against the Soviets to get them 
out of Afghanistan. They still are in Af- 
ghanistan.” Said a British trade official: 
“Trade is a very difficult sanction to ap- 
ply; like water, it will always find a way 
through.” The best the U.S. may be able 
to expect from its European partners, one 
U.S. diplomat conceded glumly, is that 
“at least they do not take actions to un- 
dermine ours.” 

From Moscow came the harshest at- 
tack on the Reagan Administration to 
date. TASS accused the President of 
“new acts of blackmail” and of “a delib- 
erate striving to hurl the world back to 





the dark times of the cold war.” Said the 


official Soviet news agency: “Washing- 
ton’s rulers are in a hurry to whip up a 
campaign of hatred against socialist 
countries, to undermine the foundations 
of Soviet-American relations, and to cur- 
tail them toa minimum.” 

What impact will the U.S. sanctions 
have on the Soviets? Very little, especially 
if the European allies and Japan will not 
go along. During the first eight months of 
1981, the U.S. shipped only $1.3 billion 
worth of goods to the U.S.S.R., and 75% 
of that was grain. 

With little left to buy from the US., 
the Soviet Purchasing Commission will 
not be missed. Aeroflot carried only 6,000 
passengers a year on its Moscow-Wash- 
ington flights, which could be rerouted to 
Montreal. In 1981 Soviet ships docked 


nearly 350 times at 40 U.S. ports. But the 
new docking restrictions are unlikely to 
cause the Soviets trouble. Reason: Ameri- 
can grain, the major item in U.S.-Soviet 
trade, is shipped to the U.S.S.R. largely 
in vessels registered in third countries. 
The decision not to renew scientific ex- 
change agreements is equally undramat- 
ic. As one Western diplomat put it, 
“What it will mean in practical terms is a 
shift of Soviet interest from official to 
nonofficial channels.” 

The impact of the freeze on new 
grain talks is harder to evaluate. The 
Soviets can buy up to 23 million tons of 
US. grain before the present agreement 
expires next September; in all of 1981 
they bought about 11 million tons, but 
Moscow stopped buying American grain 
more than two months ago, perhaps be- 
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Perils and Promise 


WwW hen the White House speechwriters crafted Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Christmas message, they tried desperately to get 
away from Charles Dickens’ hoary label for any era: “It was 
the best of times; it was the worst of times.” But they failed, 
drawn again to that time-worn language to describe the mad- 
dening contradictions of the world today. And indeed, Dick- 
ens’ words may be especially apt for 1982, a year with no poetry 
in its sound, no numerical magic. It is a year that a number of 
scholars and statesmen are already predicting will be momen- 
tous for the industrial democracies of the West, a time combin- 
ing peril and opportunity. 

The perils are obvious. The free world’s alliances are weak- 
ened and some of its economies faltering; the adversaries are 
more threatening and the have-nots more demanding. Military 
power and its illicit offspring, terrorism, threaten to break all 
restraints. Firm decisions elude American strategists on nucle- 
ar security. Recession continues and worries deepen over the 
impact of budget and tax cuts. Decline in the auto, steel and 
building industries spills over to small business, farming and 
credit institutions. The accumulated stress spells fear. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, National Security Adviser to Jimmy 
Carter, pulled his trench coat around him in Washington the 
other morning and said, “The foreign policy crisis that I pre- 
dicted for late winter is starting to develop by early winter.” He 
cited four areas—Poland, the Middle East, Central America 
and China—that have reached critical mass against a dispirit- 
ing background of European neutralism, Third World alien- 
ation, frustrations about nuclear arms and indecision within 
the President's council about what we should do. 

Brzezinski’s counterpart from the Nixon-Ford years, Hen- 
ry Kissinger, sees the next months as one of the most critical 
junctures in postwar American history, ranking with the 1956 
Suez and Hungarian crises and the building of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961. “It is almost exactly a generation since the great cre- 
ative acts of the immediate postwar years were put in place,” 
says Kissinger, referring to such landmarks as the Marshall 
Plan and the formation of the Atlantic Alliance. The key tests 
today, in Kissinger’s view, are for the nation to deepen values 
and transcend materialism at home, and to meld firmness and 
conciliation abroad in wise portions. Failing that, he says, “we 
can become irrelevant in just a few months’ time.” 

Public television’s Scholar-Author Ben Wattenberg, a se- 
nior fellow at the American Enterprise Institute, declares: “*Po- 
land is one of those great events that happen once in a genera- 
tion to unmask the truth.” Like former CIA Director and 








Ambassador to Iran Richard Helms, Wattenberg sees much of 
the world struggle transformed into a propaganda war of un- 
precedented scope, in which perceptions of strength and weak- 
ness—conveyed in words and spirit—are critical elements. 
Both Helms and Wattenberg would have the President muster 
academics, peace marchers, public relations experts, labor 
groups, corporations and churches in a worldwide educational 
effort to show that the Communist system is a brutal failure. 
“Turn the bully pulpit into a bully spotlight,” says Watten- 
berg, who, with Kissinger, believes that the U.S. is at the end of 
an era. “I've thought about it a great deal,” Wattenberg says. 
“Perhaps a new era is defined best when people begin to agree 
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cause it feared that the worsening situa- 
tion in Poland might lead to a new USS. 
embargo. Though Soviet officials have 
nearly a year to line up fresh supplies 
from such countries as Argentina, Brazil 
and Australia, they apparently remain 
eager to sign a new, multiyear pact with 
the U.S., by far the world’s largest ex- 
porter of grain. 


he Soviets can also easily survive 
the ban on the export of high-tech- 
nology and oil and gas equipment. 
Last year total sales of the prohib- 
ited products, which include computers, 
microchips and machine tools, amounted 
to only $300 million, and comparable 
hardware can be readily purchased from 
West Germany or Japan. A potentially 
harsher gesture was Reagan’s decision to 
widen an existing ban on the sale of US. 
energy exploration and production equip- 








ment. The new sanctions would prohibit 
the export of 200 pipelaying machines, 
worth $80 million. But the President did 
not block delivery of an earlier order of 
100 machines. 

Officials at Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
say that their contract with the Soviets 
for the 200 pipelaying machines was 
less than 1% of the company’s total 
sales for 1981. But they say the deal 
might have created as many as 800 new 
jobs at their Peoria, Ill., plant, and they 
had hopes the deal would have led to 
even larger contracts. What really galls 
Caterpillar, however, is that the Soviets 
are likely to turn to Komatsu, a Japa- 
nese company that battled for the origi- 
nal contract with a virtual copy of 
Caterpillar’s machine. An aide to House 
Minority Leader Robert Michel of Illi- 
nois complains: “You have to get 
close enough to read the word Komatsu 





on the side to tell the difference.” 

Across the country, meanwhile, there 
was little reaction to Reagan’s sanctions 
except in Polish-American communities, 
where sentiment was predictably strong. 
“He is going in the right direction,” said 
Stefan Harvey, president of the Southern 
California division of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress. “But he didn’t go far 
enough.” Still, even the ethnic Poles recog- 
nized, as did many other Americans, that 
for now about all Washington could do to 
protest the repression in Poland was bran- 
dish symbols of anger and dismay. “It is 
better than doing nothing, but not much,” 
said Zygmunt Kolicki, a construction 
worker from Union City, N.J. “But it is 
only a gesture. At this point, all America 
can do is gesture.” —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/Los Angeles 
and Johanna McGeary/Washington, with other 
bureaus 





on certain things.” There is growing agreement in the world, he 
suggests, that the Soviet system cannot meet human needs, and 
increasing awareness in the US. that excessive reliance on 
Government, which began with F.D.R., must be altered. 


D emocratic Senator Jennings Randolph, 79, of West Virgin- 
ia, the only man in Congress who sat on the Inaugural 
stand behind F.D.R. as he took the oath of office in 1933, fears 
that those “dark days” are in some ways being repeated by 
“these serious times.” But now, America’s reserves of wealth 
and power are exhausted. We are “stretched too thin.” Ran- 
dolph is deeply troubled, too, by the political atmosphere. In 
1933 the Congress was ready to do almost anything to help the 
President. Now there is far more of an adversary relationship 
between the White House and the Hill. 

George Ball, who has served in Government on and off for 
nearly 40 years, speculates that unease in Europe over Ameri- 
can leadership “is greater than any time I recall since the end 
of World War II.” James Schlesinger, who has been boss of 
both the Pentagon and the CIA, tends to agree: “We are moving 
into a period in which the structure of international politics of 
the postwar era is threatening to dissolve. We are losing our 
power of protection—and attraction.” His sense of history is 
that the United States may be in an era of weak Presidents, not 
unlike those years preceding the Civil War. 

Says Clark Clifford, the lawyer who served in four Demo- 
cratic Administrations: “In 1982 the world is in a curiously and 
acutely precarious position.” Clifford, who celebrated his 75th 
birthday on Christmas, sees the past three decades as a time in 
which remarkable leaders pushed their way to the top at just 
the right times—Truman, Churchill, De Gaulle, Eisenhower, 
Macmillan, Kennedy, Johnson, Sadat. But now he wonders 
“whether the world has the leadership to get through the very 
difficult times we face.” 

Josiah Bunting, 42, president of Virginia’s Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, also worries about men at the top. “Heads of gov- 
ernment in these times are selected for qualities that often have 
nothing to do with what is needed to manage the problems they 
face,” claims Bunting. There is no William Pitt on the scene, 
who, with vision and conviction, could say in 1805: “England 
has saved herself by her exertion, and will, I trust, save Europe 
by her example.” 

Reflecting on the crisis ahead, many of these men detect 
echoes from Europe of the 1930s. Demographer Richard 
Scammon, a student at Oxford back then, today hears some of 
the same neutralist refrains that he heard when Hitler 
marched into the Rhineland and later took over Austria. When 
the U.S. had its huge margin of power, nuclear weapons were 
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not a big issue. Now, with the Soviets in the lead, there is this 
unreasoning compulsion to seek peace by denying the evil in- 
tent of the true aggressor and blaming everything on the U.S. 

In the “more dangerous world” foreseen by Richard Beal, 
who probes the future for the White House, old regional antag- 
onisms like that between India and Pakistan have been height- 
ened by the addition of modern weapons. North Africa, Beal’s 
futurists have concluded, is checkered with good leaders and 
bad, a combustible compound. By White House projections, at 
least six tough months for the economy lie ahead, and there has 
been nothing to shake Reagan’s conviction that economic trou- 
bles add to the uncertainty of foreign affairs. 

Yet, in the midst of all this heavy concern, there beats a cu- 
rious optimism. Republican Congressman Barber Conable of 
New York sees America headed the right way in the long run. 
“We love to live from crisis to crisis,” he says. “If we don’t have 
a crisis, we find one. The job is to keep hope alive and accept 
the idea that we cannot solve everything, that we cannot still 
all the voices of hostility.”” Former World Bank President Rob- 
ert McNamara glimpses the peril, but sees more clearly the 
promise. “We exaggerate our weaknesses and our enemies’ 
strengths,” he says. “We are rich, intellectually and technologi- 
cally. I feel very secure in predicting that we are headed toward 
superiority in the next ten or 20 years. So many of our prob- 
lems, like unemployment, are temporary conditions that we 
can change—if we want to.” 

That theme, which cautions Americans to understand that 
the struggles for freedom and dignity never end, is sounded 
with particular appeal by Historian Daniel Boorstin, the wry 
and erudite head of the Library of Congress. Says Boorstin: 
“Man is a problem inventor, not a problem solver. Man’s hu- 
manity is measured by his ability to invent problems not autho- 
rized by government or approved by professors.” That very 
openness of life is a process: dilemma replaces problem, and 
somehow drags civilization along, but never furnishes the satis- 
faction of ultimate solutions. 

Boorstin claims to be “a longtime optimist.” So is Canon 
Charles Martin of Washington’s National Cathedral, even 
though he has “never seen as much concern, fear and anxiety 
among religious people.” But Canon Martin is now deep in 
planning the 75th anniversary of the cathedral with a year- 
long program of lectures and discussions on the theme of rec- 
onciliation between the races, between people and their envi- 
ronment, between nations. New energies are being unleashed, 
finding voice. Last week, in a graceful and powerful appeal to 
friends, he summed up the importance of the challenge: “It 
will determine whether our children live or our civilization 
survives.” —By Hugh Sidey 
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| last week, Reagan repeated his gen- 
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Looking Back on a Budget Coup 





Reagan seized the power of the purse—but can he hold it? 


attles of the budget, which once were 

seasonal struggles, have turned into a 
form of unending siege warfare in which 
rounds are fired almost every day. Con- 
gressional recesses and even presidential 
holidays are no longer exempted, as Ron- 
ald Reagan demonstrated last week. 

“I’m kind of enthused,” said the vaca- 
tioning President, while signing 35 bills at 
the Century Plaza Hotel in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Among them were two that formal- 
ized notable White House victories over 
Congress: a $200 billion defense spending 
bill and an $11.6 billion foreign aid 
appropriation, which will give the 
Executive Branch new flexibility to 
direct both military and develop- 
ment assistance. But that did not 
quite end the battle over expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1982, which began 
Oct. 1; large portions of the Federal 
Government are still being financed 
under a “continuing resolution” that 
expires March 31. 

Meanwhile, skirmishing over the 
budget for fiscal 1983 has already be- 
gun. The President last week ap- 
proved cuts of $31 billion in the fed- 
eral spending proposals he will 
present to Congress next month. The 
cuts would mainly affect social pro- 
grams—Medicare, Medicaid, food 
stamps, school lunches, subsidized 
housing, urban renewal grants—that 
have already been slashed. Even so, 
the projected deficit would swell to 
well over $100 billion unless Reagan 
also agrees to some so-called revenue 
enhancements, and he has indicated 
that he might. In a year-end inter- 
view with reporters that was released 


eral opposition to tax boosts, but 
hinted that he could make an excep- 


tion for higher excise taxes on alco- mark my words, Harr 


hol, tobacco and gasoline. 

Notably absent from all this ac- 
tivity was any hint that the budget might 
be shaped primarily by Congress, as it was 
in the late 1970s. In a significant political 
coup, Reagan last year overrode legisla- 
tive machinery that Congress had de- 
signed specifically to give itself perma- 
nent control of the budget process. For the 
moment at least, dazed lawmakers will 
have to accept, reject or amend presiden- 
tial proposals rather than enact their own. 
The President’s triumph was the latest 
skirmish in a seesaw struggle over spend- 
ing that has gone on since the founding 
days of the Republic, even though Article 
I of the Constitution theoretically gives 
Congress primary power over the federal 
purse. The first Congresses appropriated 
lump sums that Presidents George Wash- 
ington and John Adams and their Cabi- 
nets could spend as they wished. Later 





legislatures captured effective control of 
federal finances, but the pendulum swung 
back to the White House under a succes- 
sion of strong-willed modern Presidents, 
beginning with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The Nixon Administration haughtily 
proclaimed that congressional appropria- 
tions gave it mere “options” as to how 
much to spend for what. Provoked by 
such arrogance, Congress passed the Bud- 
get Act of 1974, which is still in effect. 
Under that law, Congress sets overall 
spending, revenue and deficit targets in 
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“T'm still a sucker for Reagan's rhetoric, but— you 
ne of these days I'll see right’ mense deficits have frightened not 


through him. 


two budget resolutions that are not even 
sent to the President for signature or veto. 
These are backed up, if necessary, by a 
“reconciliation” bill ordering committees 
of the two houses to make any changes in 
specific spending and tax bills needed to 
meet the targets. Congress during the Ford 
and Carter Administrations treated presi- 
dential proposals as mere starting points 
for proceeding to chart its own budgets. 
Enter Ronald Reagan, a President 
who sensed a popular mandate to launch 
his counterrevolution in tax and spending 
policy. He persuaded Congress to pass a 
budget resolution providing for deep cuts 
in spending, and then a reconciliation bill 
that changed hundreds of laws, such as 
those governing food stamp and unem- 
ployment benefits, to reduce spending by 
$35 billion. Both measures were written in 
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the White House; the reconciliation bill 
was done so hastily that Texas Democrat 
Jim Wright, the House Majority Leader, 
called it “the sloppiest piece of draftsman- 
ship I've ever seen—a terrible insult to the 
Legislative Branch!” 

When it came time to vote the actual 
money, Congress would not give the Pres- 
ident all the additional cuts he wanted. 
But after Reagan vetoed a stopgap resolu- 
tion (theoretically shutting the Govern- 
ment down for a day) the legislators 
passed a bill that reduced spending by an- 
other $4 billion. They did so at the behest 
of Reagan lieutenants who conferred only 
with Republican leaders and did not so 
much negotiate as tell them what the 
President would and would not accept. 
Moreover, Congress gave Reagan power 
within broad limits to take that $4 
billion out of whichever programs he 
chose, over the anguished protest of 
House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Jamie Whitten that “you 
might as well transfer full control to 
. the Executive Branch and take the 
Legislative Branch out of business.” 


j n part, Reagan won these victories 
through shrewd strategy. On the 
reconciliation bill, for example, the 
President's calls for bipartisan coop- 
eration induced the Democrats, who 
control the House, to draft compro- 
mises giving Reagan most of what he 
wanted. He then seized on these con- 
cessions to seek still more, artfully 
cajoling conservative House Demo- 
crats to defy their baffled leaders and 
vote his way. But mostly the Presi- 
dent won by exercising raw electoral 
power. His appeals to the public on 
TV, and pressure from Reagan sup- 
porters in their home districts, con- 
vinced many legislators that they 
could vote against the President only 
at the risk of losing their seats. 
Whether Reagan can continue 
this budget mastery over Congress is 
Open to question. Forecasts of im- 


only legislators but members of his 

own Administration, and the cuts in 
social programs he intends to propose in 
February will be more painful than those 
enacted last year, especially since the na- 
tion is in a serious recession. 

The decisive factor will be whether 
the President’s economic program re- 
mains popular. There are arguments for 
and against the President’s 1981 blitz: on 
the pro side, that only a ramrod approach 
could force a reversal of economic policy 
through a Congress that special-interest 
pressures dispose to delay; on the anti 
side, that the budget coup violated the 
spirit of governmental checks and bal- 
ances. But in the end, Congress bowed be- 
cause it was convinced that Reagan really 
did have a national mandate for his poli- 
cy. He will probably continue to get his 








way so long—but only so long—as he re- 
tains that mandate. a 
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Allen Exit 


Shake-up at the White House 












hen National Security Adviser 
Richard Allen announced just after 
Thanksgiving that he was taking an “ad- 
ministrative leave” from his White House 
job, the betting in Washington was that Al- 
len’s leave-taking would be permanent. 
Now that estimation has proved to be cor- 
rect. Allen had been under investigation by 
the Justice Department for accepting 
$1,000 and three watches from a Japanese 
magazine for helping to arrange an inter- 
view with Nancy Reagan, and for filing in- 
accurate financial disclosure statements. 
Even though the Justice inquiry cleared 
him of any crime, Administration officials 
still had doubts about his judgment, his ef- 
fectiveness as the President’s top foreign- 
affairs adviser and the lasting impact of his 
brush with notoriety. Asa result, President 
Reagan has decided to announce this week 
that Allen will not return to his job. 

Allen’s successor is expected to be Wil- 
liam P. Clark, 50, whois now Deputy Secre- 
| tary of State. Even more important, the 
post of National Security Adviser will be 
upgraded to give Clark direct access to the 
President and substantial authority to co- 
ordinate policy among the Pentagon, the 
State Department and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Allen, who was subordinate 
to Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, 
had neither. Says a senior presidential aide 
of the job’s new status: “We want to havea 
single focal point at the White House for 
State and Defense. Because of the personal- 
ity problems, it didn’t work out that way in 
the past.” 

Personal antagonism, particularly be- 
tween Allen and Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig, was only part of the trouble. In 
making good on his campaign pledge to re- 
duce the importance of the National Secu- 
rity Adviser, Reagan went too far. The job 
is basically one of information manager, 
with the adviser and his staff sifting data 
and analyses produced by all the relevant 
agencies and recommending options to the 
President. But Allen’s lack of unescorted 
access to the Oval Office, his inability to 
manage the flow of paper smoothly and the 
shortcomings of his demoralized staff com- 
bined to make the council’s impact on for- 
eign policy marginal. 

Clark, a soft-spoken, conciliatory Cal- 
ifornia lawyer, brings with him a tem- 
perament and some personal connections 
that make him ideal for the job in ways 


been a close friend of the President’s for 
years, and served as his chief of staff when 
Reagan was Governor of California. Dur- 
ing Senate confirmation hearings for his 
State Department post, Clark showed an 
almost shocking ignorance of foreign af- 
fairs. (He could not, for instance, name 
the Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, Robert 
Mugabe.) But his sober and congenial 
performance at State has impressed his 
colleagues, particularly Haig. Clark is 
also a longtime friend of Meese and Dep- 
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Out: National Security Adviser Richard Allen 


uty Chief of Staff Michael Deaver, both of 
whom were his deputies during the Cali- 
fornia statehouse days. 

Meese and Deaver figured critically 
in the decision to fire Allen and take on 
Clark. Deaver first proposed that move in 
November and also recommended up- 
grading the national security post. Meese, 
who conceived the unsatisfactory scheme 
that gave him authority over the adviser 
in the first place and who has been Allen’s 
principal defender, resisted the funda- 
mental changes that Deaver has now 
won. To help cut his losses, Meese last 
week took the initiative and leaked word 
of Allen’s dismissal to the Washington 
Post and to Allen himself. As an internal 
White House matter, the effects of Clark’s 
arrival could be substantial. With Meese’s 
foreign policy role diminished and 
Deaver planning to resign in a year, Clark 
might become a member of the Presi- 
dent's troika of top advisers. 


llen said at week's end that he knew 

nothing of his imminent dismissal. 
He sounded bitter when asked by TIME 
Correspondent Douglas Brew about re- 
ports that he would take a job with 
the conservative Heritage Foundation. 
Snapped Allen: “I don’t need an employ- 
ment agency.” Then he added: “It would 
be an inexplicable pleasure to work with 


| friends again.” Allen may feel abandoned, 


that Allen was most troublesome. He has | 





but he surely had an inkling of his fate in 
November, when a top Administration 
official said cynically that the charges 
against Allen did not present a problem 
but “an opportunity.” That opportunity 
has now been seized,  ] 


In: Deputy Secretary of State William Clark 
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Donovan Probe 


A special prosecutor is named 





449] t is a serious investigation, a matter 

that requires diligence and attention 
to detail.” So said New York Attorney 
Leon Silverman last week after his ap- 
pointment by a panel of federal judges as 
a special prosecutor to investigate the 
scandals swirling around Secretary of La- 
bor Raymond Donovan. 

Silverman, 60, who describes himself 
as a political “independent,” is a senior 
partner with the corporate law firm of 
Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver and Jacob- 
son. (Another partner: Sargent Shriver, 
Senator Edward Kennedy’s brother-in- 
law, and Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate in 1972.) The son of Polish im- 
migrants, Silverman won a scholarship to 
Yale Law School, where he was an editor 
of the law review. Although he once 
served as a federal prosecutor in Manhat- 
tan and an Assistant Deputy Attorney 
General under Eisenhower, his 30-year 
career has been largely devoted to private 
practice. Said Silverman, who is a former 
president of the Legal Aid Society and 
president-elect of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers: “It would be immodest of 
me to suggest that I am supremely quali- 
fied for [the special prosecutor’s] role.” 

In asking the panel to name a prosecu- 
| tor, Attorney General William French 
| Smith sought to limit the inquiry to two al- 
legations: that the Labor Secretary was 
present in 1977 when his former firm, 
Schiavone Construction Co., paid a $2,000 
bribe to a union official; and that Donovan 
was untruthful at his Senate confirmation 
hearings. The judges, however, empow- 
ered Silverman to investigate “any other 
allegation or evidence of violation of any 
federal criminal law by Secretary Dono- 
van,” Unlike the Justice Department in its 
inquiry, Silverman will have authority to 
grant legal immunity to any key prosecu- 
tion witnesses. Should the inquiry find 
supportive evidence, Silverman can im- 
panel a grand jury to seek criminal 
charges. 

Interviewed by TIME, Silverman 
said that if they seemed relevant to his 
investigation, he would seek access to 
court-sealed FBI tapes of conversations 
by a Schiavone subcontractor, William 
Masselli, a convicted hijacker and al- 
leged Mafioso. TIME has learned that 
federal court records, as well as under- 
cover operations, provide evidence of a 
close relationship between Masselli and 
Louis Sanzo, the union boss who alleg- 
edly pocketed $2,000 in Schiavone funds 
| at a restaurant in New York while 
| Donovan looked on. Until now the Jus- | 

tice Department has maintained that no | 
evidence links Sanzo with Masselli. But 
Masselli has appeared in court as a de- 
fense witness for Sanzo, and in a 1978 
taped conversation with an undercover 
agent, Sanzo clearly describes Masselli 
as a “very dear friend of mine ... he’s 
great.” a 
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As militiamen stand by, Poles honor a cross of flowers 
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in Warsaw's Victory Square in memory of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
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POLAND 


Braced for the Struggle 





+ “ anks will not make us work.” 
So vowed Solidarity Leader 
i Lech Walesa 16 months ago, 
when asked about the dan- 
ger of Soviet intervention. He was right, 
even though the last important strike or 
sit-in against Poland’s three-week-old 
martial law regime ended at the Piast 
mine in Silesia last week when 1,100 wea- 
ry and hungry workers decided to give up 
their demonstration after occupying their 
mineshaft for 14 days. But across Poland, 
a wave of passive resistance was begin- 
| ning to swell. In Szczecin, dockworkers 
were reported to be loading and unload- 
ing the same goods over and over again; at 
the Zeran auto plant in Warsaw, workers 
were said to be making parts that would 
not fit together. 

As the new year began, the govern- 
ment announced that nine Solidarity 
leaders had been given prison sentences 
| of up to seven years for organizing strikes 
or engaging in other illegal activities. The 
government also dismissed 90 provincial 
officials for failing to carry out their duties 
effectively under martial law. Responding 
to the challenge of passive resistance, the 
authorities distributed red-and-black 


military regime by working hard. “Help 
the forces of law-and-order combat anar- 
chy and lawlessness,” declared the signs. 
In reply, an underground Solidarity 
group in Silesia published a sort of manual 
of passive protest. Samples: “In organiz- 





Workers turn to passive resistance as a weapon against martial law 


ing strikes, do not elect leaders, so as to 
avoid later police action. Work slowly, 
complain about the mess and the ineffi- 
ciency of your superiors. Flood the army 
and the commissars with questions and 
pretend to be a half-wit. Follow meticu- 
lously the most ridiculous instructions.” 
Every worker, it concluded, should re- 
member these words: “I know only what I 
need to know.” Nobody outside Poland 
knows to what extent these opposition ef- 
forts are succeeding, but even the govern- 
ment admitted last week that production 
has declined since the imposition of mar- 
tial law on Dec. 13. 

The country remained in stalemate. 
Outwardly, at least, Poland was calmer 
than at any time since martial law was 
imposed. Poles from the countryside told 


had never really been touched by martial 
law. But most Poles were still unable to 
move freely outside the region in which 
they live, make telephone calls or receive 
uncensored mail. Every evening at 10:45 
the streets and highways were suddenly 
transformed into speedways as thousands 
of Poles rushed toward home to beat the 





posters calling on Poles to support the | 


11 p.m. curfew. A considerable number— 
5,500 according to the government, and as 
many as ten times that number according 
to other sources—did not get home at all 
because they were still being held at one 
| or another of the 78 detention camps re- 
portedly set up throughout the country. 
An information center was said to be 


a TIME correspondent that their villages | 


| goods and energy, an inevitable step, con- 





operating at St. Martin’s Church in War- 
saw, where people could learn what hap- 
pened to relatives and friends and could 
even arrange to send them parcels. Priests 
were being allowed into a few of the 
camps. Some detainees told horror stories 
of the brutality of the militia, whose mem- 
bers sometimes carry special steel-cored 
nightsticks capable of breaking bones. 

When the militia broke up a sit-in at 
the Lenin shipyard in Gdansk three 
weeks ago, according to the reports of de- 
tainees, armored vehicles charged against 
the gates of the yard to the accompani- 
ment of the recorded and amplified voices 
of women and children screaming. This in 
turn caused workers to rush out of the 
shipyard buildings, thus making it easier 
for the militia to round them up. 


s the holiday approached, the 
government of General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski lifted the curfew for 
New Year's Eve as a sign of 
growing confidence. It also announced a 
plan to increase the prices of consumer 


sidering the economic chaos Jaruzelski 
inherited, that will bring prices to more 
realistic levels but that will also undoubt- 
edly meet with resistance from the public. 

Behind the scenes, Warsaw was be- 
ginning its efforts to reach a political 
solution to the present impasse. Accord- 
ing to the government, Lech Walesa was 
in good health and in contact with repre- | 
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sentatives of the regime and the church, 
and with his family. He was reportedly 
being held in Warsaw in a government 
complex that houses the interior ministry 
and general army staff headquarters. Wa- 
lesa was said to have set three conditions 
for negotiating with the government: that 
the talks be held in a neutral place, and 
that his three closest advisers as well as 
the rest of the 18-member union presidi- 
um be present. 

On Thursday the newspaper Trybuna 
Ludu reported that the military council 
had asked the Sejm (parliament) to set up 
a state tribunal to try those former offi- 
cials who were responsible for leading Po- 
land into its present economic crisis. The 
creation of such a tribunal had been one 
of the demands made by Solidarity at its 
Gdansk congress a few months ago. 

For the future, the government ap- 
pointed at least three groups to present 
programs of social, economic and political 
reform. One of the groups, led by the 
relatively liberal Hieronym Kubiak, is 
believed to have proposed the outright 
dissolution of the discredited Polish Com- 
munist Party, and its replacement by a 
broadly based party that would include 
church and union groups as well as reform 
elements from the existing party. Another 
group advocates decentralization of the 
economy, with more autonomy for fac- 
tories and other enterprises, but less than 
Solidarity had been seeking. The third 
group is said to feel that, in the future, 
trade union activities should be carefully 
controlled. A government spokesman did 
not confirm these reports, but noted that 
it was Jaruzelski’s style to listen to advice 
from various quarters. 

In the meantime, the Roman Catholic 
Church is playing an increasingly visible 
role in the Polish crisis. In his New Year’s 
message, Pope John Paul II called for the 
survival of Solidarity, saying that it had 
become part of the “heritage of the work- 
ers of Poland and of other nations.” Pri- 
vately, however, the Pope is said to have 
concluded that both the Polish church 
and Solidarity have lost much of the free- 
dom they had gained in the previous 16 
months. The Pontiff therefore was taking 
a restrained line toward the Jaruzelski re- 
gime, hoping to soften the effects of mar- 
lial law and limit the permanent damage 
to the country’s nascent freedom. His aim, 
said Vatican observers, was “salvare il sal- 
vabile”—to save what can be saved. 
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Mrs. Walesa, pregnant with her seventh child, sits with five of her children at the dining-room table at home in Gdansk 





Archbishop Luigi Poggi, a Vatican 





Walesa’s wife Danuta holds her youngest daughter Anna beside the family Christmas tree 


| diplomat-at-large whose primary func- 
tion is to maintain contact between the 
Holy See and the Polish government, re- 
turned to Rome following a week-long 
visit to Poland. While there, he had met 
with Jaruzelski and delivered a papal 
message urging an end to martial law 
Poggi professed to see “some rays of 
hope” and even “the possibility of a rec- 
| Onciliation.” Mediation with the Jaru- 
zelski regime is being conducted not by 
the church directly but through a “social 
council” made up of Catholic laymen. 
Among them is a close friend of the Pope, 
Jerzy Turowicz, editor of a Catholic 
publication in Cracow. 


he church has no illusions about 
restoring the “Polish Spring” of 
Solidarity, but it is seeking to 
make life under martial law as 
bearable as possible for the Polish people. 
The church is also trying to ease condi- 
tions for the detainees and to improve the 
| arrangements for distributing relief sup- 
plies. According to Vatican sources, the 
Pope realizes that the church and the peo- 
ple are powerless against the regime’s 
tanks and guns, and that violent resis- 
tance would only lead to a bloodbath and 
probably to a Soviet invasion. 
The Vatican is said to have given up 
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whatever hope it formerly held of trans- 
forming Poland into a Western-style de- 
mocracy. As things now stand, the Pope 
simply hopes that Poland can evolve into 
a kind of Yugoslav-style Communist 
state. Some diplomats in the Vatican be- 
lieve Jaruzelski has the makings of a Tito 
The Vatican’s strategy thus is to approach 
the crackdown as an internal Polish mat- 
ter, and to seek to avoid making it an in- 
ternational crisis. 

As Poland’s tumultuous year drew to 
a close, the ranking Solidarity leader still 
at liberty sent a message of “holiday 
greetings” to members and “to all our 
friends in Poland and abroad.” Zbigniew 
Bujak, 27, the underground leader of Soli- 
darity’s Warsaw branch, appealed to sol- | 
diers and policemen to “listen to their | 
consciences” and “not allow themselves 
to be used in the waging of war against the 


| nation.” Then, addressing himself to the 


families of the detainees, including Wale- 
sa’s pregnant wife and six children, Bujak 
expressed a New Year’s wish on behalf of | 
his silent countrymen “that out of your 
suffering will come a Poland without 
prisons and internment camps, a Poland 
without police roundups and without 
constant fear.” By William E. Smith. | 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Bonn and Richard 
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Reluctant to Follow Reagan 








With a different point of view, the allies reject sanctions 


467 his crisis has the potential of be- 

coming the most divisive issue the 
alliance has faced.” So said one British 
Foreign Ministry official last week about 
the split between the U.S. and its NATO 
allies over how to view, and respond 
to, the Polish martial law crackdown 
Though differing among themselves, the 
Western Europeans saw the events in Po- 
land from a far different perspective than 
did the Reagan Administration. 

Reaction among Western European 
countries has ranged from expressions of 
outrage from France, Italy and Britain to 
the initial regrets from West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt that given 
the turmoil in Poland, the imposition of 
martial law was “necessary.” The Ger- 
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man restraint was praised by the Soviet 
press agency Novosti. But most Western 
European nations agree that as matters 
now stand, no sanctions should be im- 
posed on Poland or the Soviet Union. 

The Europeans feel that it is too soon 
to judge the real impact of martial law, let 
alone the role of the Soviet Union in pro- 
moting it. Even in Britain, where Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher called the 
Polish military coup “an error of historic 
proportions,” Foreign Ministry officials 
privately feel that Polish General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski may well have believed 
that his drastic step was the only alterna- 
tive to a direct Soviet invasion. There is 
also a worry that hasty action by the West 
will only play further into Soviet hands by 
making the Polish military regime more 
dependent on Moscow. 

More pragmatically, the Europeans 
harbor a deep distrust of sanctions, par- 
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Polish Deputy Premier Rakowski, left, meets German Foreign Minister Genscher in Bonn 


ticularly economic ones, as an effective 
instrument of international pressure. The 
British remember losing 40% of their ex- 
port trade to Moscow when they joined 
the U.S. in invoking sanctions against the 
Soviet Union for its Afghanistan inva- 
sion. Bitterly, the British recall that the 
Kremlin's orders were filled by France 
and Italy, among others. 

Indeed, the desire to maintain trade 
with the Soviet Union is one key reason 
why the Europeans were so reluctant to 
go along with President Reagan. The ten 
European Community countries sold 
$10.5 billion worth of goods to the Soviet 
Union in 1980, compared with $1.5 bil- 
lion sold by the U.S. The most recent ex- 
ample of how the Europeans hope to ben- 


efit from their dealings with the Kremlin 
is help in building the $15 billion, 3,000- 
mile natural gas pipeline between the 
Soviet Union and Western Europe. 

But a more important reason for the 
contrasting opinions in the capitals of Eu- 
rope and Washington over the Polish cri- 
sis is a difference in evaluating the signifi- 
cance of détente. Living so close to the 
Soviet Union, the Europeans have always 
put more faith—and hope—in that con- 
cept than Americans. To many Europe- 
ans, détente is the only way to overcome, 
however slowly, the barriers that have 
split them from the Soviet bloc since the 
end of World War II. The Europeans feel 
that what they call “temporary” aberra- 
tions, like the Polish crisis, must not be al- 
lowed to break the bonds that have been 
slowly building up for a decade. 

Nowhere is the wish to keep détente 


| alive stronger than in West Germany, 
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which adopted its policy of Ostpolitik in 
1969 to improve relations with East 
Germany, the first step toward a near 
mystical goal of becoming a reunited na- 
tion. Of all the European nations, the 
West Germans also stand to lose the most 
if détente is weakened. The country’s an- 
nual trade with the Soviet Union—$8.6 
billion in 1980—is the largest in the Euro- 
pean Community. If built, the natural gas 
pipeline would supply 38% of the coun- 
try’s needs. West Germans anticipate 
landing billions of dollars’ worth of con- 
struction contracts for the pipeline. 

With these factors in the background, 
West Germany has toughened its stand 
about the imposition of martial law in Po- 
land—but only up to a point. When Po- 
land’s Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw Ra- 
kowski visited Bonn last week, Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher told 
him that West Germany expected the 
military crackdown to end “as soon as 
possible.” That was as far as the West 
Germans were prepared to go. Said Gov- 
ernment Spokesman Kurt Becker: “Po- 
land must solve its problems itself, with- 
out intervention from the outside.” 





he hesitancy of most European gov- 

ernments to speak out and act more 
strongly against the imposition of martial 
law in Poland and the role of the Soviet 
Union in backing the crackdown has pro- 
duced two remarkable ironies. The first is 
that some Western European Communist 
parties have taken tougher stands on Po- 
land than many NATO governments. The 
1.8 million-member Italian Communist 
Party, for example, not only condemned 
the Polish coup, but has rejected as “un- 
acceptable” the model of Soviet-style 
Communism for the rest of Europe. 

What is more, the Western European 
nations that are so reluctant to apply 
sanctions to Poland are taking precisely 
that kind of action against a fellow NATO 
member: Turkey, which has been run by 
a military government since September 
1980. Later this month, the 21-nation 
Council of Europe, a forum for consulta- 
tion between European nations and their 
regional allies, is scheduled to vote on a 
motion to expel Turkey. Led by West 
Germany and Scandinavian countries, 
the West cut $600 million in aid to 
Turkey in 1981. 

To justify their contrasting reactions 
to Turkey and Poland, Europeans point 
out that the Turkish military is suscepti- 
ble to change: twice before in 20 years, 
the Turkish generals have taken over and 
then restored civilian rule. The Europe- 
ans do not believe that sanctions will help 
persuade General Jaruzelski and _ his 
regime to be as flexible. And in addition, 
of course, Turkey cannot effectively re- 
taliate against the Europeans for impos- 
ing sanctions, while the NATO allies wor- 
ry that the Soviet Union could strike 
back. —By George Russell. Reported 
by Roland Flamini/Bonn and Frank Melville/ 
London 
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Dodge 400 as shown $8253.* Price 


Advanced technology and 


remarkable performance separate it 
from ordinary personal luxury cars. 
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Search for U. S. General Dozier 


W ore bulletproof vests and carry- 
ing machine guns, a 2,000-man Ital- 
ian force combed northern Italy last week 
as the massive manhunt continued for kid- 
naped U.S. Brigadier General James Do- 
zier. Acting on a tip, scores of officers 
swarmed over tiny Ponte Alto (pop. 91), 
searching dozens of houses and stopping 
cars On snowy roads, but they found no 
trace of the 50-year-old Army general who 
was abducted from his apartment in Vero- 
na on Dec. 17. The Italian government 
sent hundreds of reinforcements and al- 
pine troops to join the search. At a road- 
block near Padua, four suspected terrorists 
were arrested at gunpoint and held for in- 
terrogation, though any connection with 
the abduction of the American general 
was not revealed, 

The Italian government, with U.S. 
support, restated its policy of “inflexible 
firmness” in refusing to negotiate with the 
terrorists for the return of Dozier, the dep- 
uty chief of staff for logistics and adminis- 
tration at NATO's southern Europe land 
| forces headquarters in Verona. However. 
police authorities in Verona offered a sub- 
stantial reward, reportedly up to $167,000, 
for valuable information on the case. 
Moreover, by week’s end a group of 
Dozier’s friends had put up a $1.6 million 
reward for information leading to the gen- 
eral’s release. 

Italy’s Prime Minister, Giovanni Spa- 
dolini, called the Red Brigades’ action “a 
quantum leap in which the terrorists are 
| trying to transform their armed move- 
ment into an armed party.” He said that 
the Italian secret service was investigat- 
ing possible ties between the Red Bri- 
gades and West Germany’s Red Army 
Faction, a band of left-wing terrorists 
mentioned as potential allies by Dozier’s 
captors. The West German group has 
been linked by authorities to the Septem- 
ber attempt near Heidelberg on the life of 
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Photograph of a bruised Dozier and banner released last week by the Red Brigades 
A policy of “inflexible firmness” in refusing to nexotiate with the kidnapers 
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General Frederick Kroesen, commander 
of U.S. Army forces in Europe. Said Spa- 
dolini: “The explicit attack on NATO, the 
connection with the attack in Germany, 
demonstrates that in the new strategy of 
terrorism there is a prevailing interna- 
tional objective.” 





Meanwhile, police experts were ana- | 


lyzing copies of a photograph distributed 
by the Red Brigades showing Dozier with 
a bruise under his left eye and holding a 
placard inscribed with leftist slogans. It 
read, in part: “The crisis of capitalism gen- 
erates an imperialist war. Only an anti-im- 
perialist civil war can end the war.” A 
communiqué, the second that authorities 
have received from Dozier’s captors, and a 
separate 188-page document accompa- 
nied the photo. The rambling tract, titled 
“Strategic Directives December 1981,” 
was the first discussion of the Red Bri- 
gades’ new policy of violent confrontation 
with NATO. Italso called on other left-wing 
terrorist groups to unite in the struggle and 
implied that efforts had been made to infil- 
trate the pacifist movement in Italy. 

Ominously, the communiqué said 
that the “trial of swine Dozier has be- 
gun.” Because the message contained no 
demands or conditions for Dozier’s re- 
lease, investigators speculated that the 
general had already been sentenced to 
death. There was no indication that any 
sensitive NATO information had been 
forced from the general. Said a US. offi- 
cial who knows Dozier: “What we're in is 
a prisoner-of-war situation. Name, rank 
and serial number—that’s all they're go- 
ing to get. Dozier’s not going to make it 
easy for them.” 

While the search went on, Dozier’s 
wife Judith received messages of sympa- 
thy from both President Reagan and Sec- 
retary of State Alexander Haig. Main- 
taining a vigil at her home in Verona with 
her two children, Mrs. Dozier appeared 
for a second time on TV to thank the Ital- 
ian people for their support. Said she: 
“Please continue to pray. You are in all 
our hearts, and we know we are in your 
hearts.” —By Russ Hoyle. Reported by Walter 
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Rawlings: a “holy war” against corruption 


GHANA 


Second Chance 


Jerry Rawlings returns 


W ith the help of the armed forces, for- 
mer Flight Lieut. Jerry Rawlings, 
34, was in power in Ghana last week for 
the second time in 2} years. Rawlings 
overthrew the government of President 
Hilla Limann, 47, in whose favor he had 
withdrawn in September 1979. The dash- 
ing Rawlings, son of a Scottish father and 
a Ghanaian mother, had seized com- 
mand, he declared, because the previous 
government was led by “a pack of crimi- 
nals” who were taking the West African 
nation “down to total economic ruin.” 

The coup was Ghana’s fifth since the 
former British colony, once called the 
Gold Coast, achieved independence in 
1957. Ghana has always held a special 
place in the hearts of African nationalists: 
it was the first of the black African colo- 
nies to become independent, and it was 
led by the eloquent and audacious 
Kwame Nkrumah. Ghana (pop. 11.5 mil- 
lion) has remained one of the world’s larg- 
est cocoa producers, but its economic 
downfall began even before Nkrumah 
was overthrown in 1966 

When Rawlings first took power in 
1979, he quickly executed eight high- 
ranking officers, including three former 
heads of state. During the four months of 
his “moral revolution,” other military men 
were convicted by secret “people’s courts,” 
merchants were caned in public for hoard- 


charges. Still, Rawlings permitted free 
elections and allowed Limann, a little- 
known diplomat, to take office 

But Limann was unable to cope with 
the country’s chronic economic problems, 
aggravated by world inflation, rising fuel 
prices and overspending by previous 
regimes. On seizing power last week, 
Rawlings vowed to wage a “holy war” 
against corruption. Judged by his record, | 
it is likely to be a bloody one a 
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TERRORISM 


Conspiracy to Kill the Pope 


Snapshot of a fugitive: Newton's picture of aman he says was holding a gun in front of him, running away from the attempt on John Paul ll 








Italian authorities declare that Agca had “accomplices” 


i he shots rang across St. Peter’s Square 
last May, one witness recalled, like 


“the popping of a string of firecrackers.” | 


Pope John Paul II lay grievously wound- 
ed, and a right-wing Turkish fanatic, 
Mehmet Ali Agca, 23, barely escaped be- 
ing torn to pieces by an angry mob for at- 
tempting to kill the Pope. Ever since, 
Agca has claimed that he acted alone. But 
right from the start, Italian police and 
the judges who sentenced him to life 
imprisonment felt to the contrary, yet 
were strangely reluctant to pursue their 
leads. Last week Italian investigators fi- 
nally declared that they had concrete evi- 
dence of there being “accomplices of 
Agca’s in St. Peter’s Square at the time of 
the shooting.” 

Incredibly, that announcement was 
based on photographs that the Italians 





had had for seven months. The pictures 
were taken by Lowell Newton, an Ameri- 
can who had witnessed the assassination 
attempt. Newton's photos were passed on 
to the police almost immediately after the 
shooting, but there was no reaction. Then, 
in December, the Italians suddenly called 
Newton to Rome. He made the trip last 
week to testify about what he had seen 
After the shots, Newton recalls, “I 
saw this man running toward me. I looked 
down and saw a gun in his right hand and 
froze.” The man, says Newton, had “long- 
ish black hair and what I could only de- 
scribe as Mediterranean features: dark 
skin, suntanned, but not black.” The man 





passed within four feet of Newton, who | 


ran in pursuit, taking two photographs 





from behind before the fugitive disap- 
peared into the columned archways sur- 
rounding the square 

Subsequently, Newton decided that 
the man could have been Ali Chafic, one 
of the team of alleged Libyan hitmen be- 
lieved to be planning to kill President 
Ronald Reagan or other high American 


officials. Newton made that identification | 


after studying a drawing of Chafic circu- 
lated by the U.S. Government 


talian authorities had no comment to 

make on Newton’s thoughts concern- 
ing Chafic, but they were so impressed by 
his testimony about the gunman he saw 
the day the Pope was shot that they de- 
clared that his evidence was “not only 
very important but of ultimate impor- 
tance in our investigation.” 

Newton’s mystery man may be the 
key to the authorities’ investigation, but 
the Italians have long had far more con- 
clusive evidence that there was indeed a 
conspiracy to kill the Pope. A picture tak- 
en by the official Vatican photographer at 
the instant of the tragedy clearly shows 
another Turk at Agca’s elbow. Turkish 
authorities have identified the man as 
Omar Ay, a member of the neofascist Na- 
tional Action Party (N.A.P.), the group 
that aided Agca to escape from a Turkish 
jail and start on his trip to Rome. A 
warrant for Ay’s arrest is outstanding 
in Ankara. 

The Vatican photograph alone would 
seem to show that Agca was still function- 
ing as part of a right-wing organization 
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when he shot the Pope. Indeed, the pre- 
siding judge at Agca’s trial declared that 
“we have some photos. Next to Agca is 
another person whom certain persons 
identify as a Turkish citizen, the name 
and last name of whom we have received 
this morning.” But the judge did not re- 
veal Ay’s name, and in a trial document 
released two months later the authorities 
declared that, while they believed that a 
conspiracy existed, “the evidence ac- 
quired does not permit one at this time to | 
unveil the identity of the promoters of the 
conspiracy.” 

Because of Newton’s testimony, the 
Italians intend to question Agca again. So 
far he has steadfastly refused to cooperate 
and has been on a hunger strike at Ascoli 





Piceno prison since Dec. 20. But the sud- 
den new interest in Agca does not com- 
pensate for the authorities’ lack of dili- 
gence in the preceding seven months. Nor 
does the fact that authorities early gave 
the assassination case to the overbur- 
dened DIGOS, the country’s top antiterror- 
ist police organization. DIGOS has been 
working on other incidents of terrorism, 
notably the murderous campaigns of the 
Red Brigades. The organization is now 
preoccupied with the kidnaping of USS. | 
Brigadier General James Dozier. In addi- 
tion, the Vatican has not been pressing 
authorities to pin down the existence and 
extent of a conspiracy. 

Even so, the dawdling approach of 
Italian authorities is astonishing. The fact 
that the authorities have finally admitted 
that Agca had accomplices in St. Peter's 
Square means that persons are still at 
large who wanted to kill one of the most 
revered figures in the world—and who 
may want lo try again. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Detroit and 
Wilton Wynn/Rome 
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CHILDREN 


ll wars, it is said, are fought for the bene- 

Jit of future generations. This is a story of 
how those generations are responding. The re- 
sponses vary, as you would expect. The five war 
zones represented here are quite different from 
one another, and the children in each place 
have their differences as well. Nor do those 
within a single war zone necessarily react in 
the same ways to the terrors around them. 
What all these children do have in common is 
a fierce will to survive—a will that sometimes 
takes the form of revenge, and at other times, of 
an abiding serenity. But no matter how they 
assert themselves, there is an essential good- 
heartedness in almost all these children, a gen- 
erosity of nature that transcends and diminish- 
es anything they have suffered. 
32 





The question one asks is: When do these 
qualities disappear? Assume that the children of 
our modern wars are like those ofany time. Why 
then does the institution of war continue to do so 
well? Here are some 30 children from five war- 
ring nations, most of them eager to make and 
keep the peace. If their nations were handed over 
to them right now, it would be pleasing to think 
that peace would follow. Of course, nothing will 
be handed over to them until they are ready, and 
by that time they will be grown up like us, and 
changed like us, who supposedly fight for their 
benefit. For the moment their power is purely po- 
tential. So they go about their business—riding 
bikes, playing ball, dreaming, doing what they 
are told, and watching with great care all that is 
being done for them. 
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Nothin’s Worth Killing Someone 


Our fathers and ourselves sowed dragon's teeth. Our children 
know and suffer the armed men 


I 


—Stephen Vincent Benét 


f you want the full account of Frank Rowe's murder, it will 
not be provided by Paul. Paul is 13 now, was seven at the 


time, yet he can still only get so far into the story—to the 
point where “Daddy, he ran to the back, to the next house” —be- 


fore he starts crying. He has a woman's face, still dimpled, along 
with the absolutely blue eyes of most Belfast children, and brown 
hair parted carelessly down the middle: the sort of face the old 
masters sought. His school tie hangs cockeyed; it was knotted in 
a hurry 

“What do you feel about your father’s death now 

His friend Joseph answers for him. Joseph, also 13, has a 
small, tight head, a high. clear voice, and his ambition is to grow 
up and join the Provos. “Revenge. That's what you want. Isn’t it 
Paul?” Paul says nothing 
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“Id want revenge.” says Joseph, looking again to Paul 
Paul eventually nods; then says faintly: “Aye. Revenge.” 
As if to make his case forever, Joseph thrusts his face toward 





the American stranger. “You. You'd take revenge too, wouldn't | 


you, Mister?’ 

The two boys sit in low plastic chairs beside each other in a 
classroom of the Stella Maris Secondary School, a brick-and- 
stucco series of afterthoughts that could pass for a warehouse 
Stella Maris is in an unusual position because it is a Roman 
Catholic school located in a Protestant area, and it holds a spe- 
cial place in modern Belfast history because Bobby Sands is an 
alumnus. Yet the Stella Maris students make no big thing of 

| their connection to the hunger striker. A couple of boys were 
once caught playing a game called Bobby Sands, but that's about 
| the extent of it. Ask Stephen and Malachy, both 15, what they 
| think of Sands’ decision, and they answer simultaneously, 
“Brave.” “Foolish.” 

Joseph would undoubtedly say “Brave,” and he would prob- 
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we 


those who hunger tor Justice. 
coh ae 3g 


Paul Rowe, who lost his father; Catholic boy amid protest posters; promenading with pram on a peace line between warring neighborhoods 


ably urge the same answer on Paul. But alone, away from Jo- 
seph, Paul is more himself. 

“That business about revenge. Is that really what you want?” 

The boy looks helpless. “No. It doesn’t matter who done it 
Nothin’s worth killing someone.” 

According to most accounts, Paul is a very odd, timid excep- 
tion in a city that has become famous for its violent children. In 
fact, the reverse is true. There are plenty of violent children in 
Belfast, to be sure: kids who kill time stealing cars for joyrides or 
lobbing petrol bombs at the army. But they are a small knot of a 
minority. Most Belfast children are like Paul. They have not all 
suffered so directly from the Troubles, but their response to the 
Troubles is similar. They carry no hatred in their hearts, they 
show a will to survive, and they are exceptionally gentle with 
grownups and with one another. This seems especially remark- 
able when one considers the dark, moaning city of their home 
the once clanging port that made great ships and sailed them 
down the Belfast Lough for the world to see. It is now shut tight 
like a corpse’s mouth, its brown terrace houses strung out like 
teeth full of cavities, gaps and wires 

The wires hold. Belfast is rich in wire, coiled and barbed, and 
in corrugated iron. (You could make your fortune in corrugated 
iron here.) Great sheets of it are slabbed up in front of govern- 
ment buildings and on the “peace line” that separates the Catho- 
lic Falls Road from the Protestant Shankill. In the centers of the 
streets are “dragon’s teeth”—huge squares of stone arranged in 
uneven rows to prevent fast getaways. Downtown in the “control 
zone,” no car may be parked unattended. Solitary figures sit like 
dolls behind the wheels to prove there is no bomb. Armored per- 
sonnel carriers, called “pigs” by the children, poke their snouts 
around corners and lurch out to create sudden roadblocks. The 
Andersonstown police station, like a fly draped in a web, is bare- 
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ly visible behind what looks like a baseball backstop. The fence 
is Slanted inward at the top, to fend off any rockets 

“O’ course, there’s one place where the Prods and Taigs 
[Catholics] are at peace.” The cabbie grins and points to the 
Protestant and Catholic cemeteries that abut each other. “Yet 
space is tight even there. The Catholics is spillin’ over on the 
bogland. If you bury people in that, the coffins will pop out of the 
ground.” 

To the children of the city the message is clear: Keep behind 
your lines; stay with your own people. In effect, the war has 
caged them. They have limited freedom of movement, little free- 
dom of speech and, in some cases, no freedom of childhood itself. 





ernadette Livingstone, for example, cannot leave the 
house much these days because her mother has com- 
manded most of her attention since Julie’s death. Julie 
was 14, a year younger than Bernadette when she was killed last 
May by a plastic bullet fired from a British army Saracen. It hap- 
pened during a protest demonstration involving mostly women 
“One of the hunger strikers had just died—you know? Fran- 
cis Hughes, I think it was. Yeah, it was. And Julie and her friend 
had just come out of a shop. And there was the bangin’ of the lids 
[garbage can lids—a signal of mourning and anger]. Suddenly 
people started running. And the army Saracens came down the 
road—you know? Six-wheeler Saracens? And Julie dove. But 
when her friend tried to pick her up, she couldn't move. She was 
still conscious on the way to the hospital. But she wasn’t all there, 
like, when we left her. Mommy kept ringing the doctors all night 
to see how she was. The thing they were afraid of was the blood 
leakin’ into her brain.” 
Bernadette is a fifth-former in the Cross and Passion Second- 
ary School—all girls—in Andersonstown, a hard-line Catholic 
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British soldier and protégé stand guard in a Protestant neighborhood; two young Catholics carry sticks to a protest march 


area. The school is located next to a brewery, and the sidewalk 
out front bears burn marks where a car was set afire in a riot. In- 
side, all is composed and pleasant. Nuns shush the light chatter 
The girls swish by in their green-and-yellow uniforms; their 
heels click on the linoleum. On the wall of the room where Ber- 
nadette sits is a Pope John Paul II calendar and a poster with the 
words GOD IS NEARER TO US THAN WE ARE TO OURSELVES. Ber- 
nadette holds her hands clasped below her green-and-yellow tie, 
except when she brushes a wisp of blond hair away from her 
eyes. The eyes are at once soft and stubborn 

“My mother will never get over it. She had Julie late in life 
you know? My father doesn’t express his feelings. I think that’s 
worse. He used to do a bit of singin’, but he doesn’t sing so much 
any more—you know? 

You don’t know, of course, but this is the way most Belfast 
kids tell stories. Each statement of fact is turned up at the end 
like a question. It isn’t as if they are asking you anything that re- 
quires an answer. The statement carries the assumption that you 
probably already know what they have been telling you. That 
she and Julie didn’t get along—you know? That Julie was the 
nervous one. That Julie was the youngest—you know? “Now I'm 
the youngest.” 

Like Paul, Bernadette seeks no revenge against the other 
side, not even the army men who ride the Saracens. She points 
out that they are not much older than herself. She does have 
Protestant friends, but it’s difficult because of the neighborhood 
she lives in. The Livingstones are residents of Lenadoon, where 
Julie’s death is memorialized by a white cross on a small green 
The neighborhood is loud with graffiti: DON’T LET THEM DIE; 
TOUTS WILL BE SHOT; and in bold white letters across the jerry- 
built walls, WELCOME TO PROVOLAND. In a sense the Living- 
stones are a Provo family, since Bernadette’s two older brothers, 
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Patrick, 30, and Martin, 24, are serving time in the H block; one 


| of them is up for murder. But Bernadette has her own politics: “I 


don’t support the I.R.A. because I know what death is.” 

That is true two ways. Bernadette may be the youngest in her 
family, but Julie’s death has imposed a different sort of death on 
her. Now her mother clings to her like death, and Bernadette 
must stay home with her mother and talk with her about Julie 
for that is all her mother wishes to talk about. Julie used to write 
her name on books around the house. “Things like that bring it 
all back.” Bernadette sounds less complaining than amazed 
when she says, “I can hardly get out—you know?” She has cause 
to be amazed. In a single shot she has been propelled into adult- 
hood, while her mother, in Bernadette’s view, has retreated to 
the past, and, for the time being at least, has locked her daughter 
in with her 

“Do you think of Julie yourself?” 

“All the time,” says Bernadette. “She's everywhere 

ot all Belfast children have been touched by the violence 

Lynn Lundy of Stella Maris smiles and says firmly, “I 

haven't seen anything, and I don’t want to.” Yet death is 
democratic. Eight-year-old Jonathan lives in a big house on the 
best side of town, and until recently the closest he came to danger 
was hearing a big boom one night and havinga bad dream about it 
The major complaint in his stately neighborhood was the stink 
from the nearby offal factory. Now the complaint is more topical 
A few weeks ago, the Rev. Robert Bradford, M.P., was shot to 
death in a suburban community center not far from where Jona- 
than lives. Bradford’s daughter Claire, 7, is Jonathan's playmate 
When the incident was explained, Claire had difficulty compre- 
hending why her father had to go to heaven to talk to people when 
there are so many people to talk to down here 
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| Children of War 


What has happened over the long years is that chaos has be- | That's all right. It means I’m a Prod. But if I had said Aaich, I'd 
come normal, and in its normality lies a basic feature of a child’s | have been a Taig.” She laughs mockingly. “Still, most of the 
life in Belfast. Alexander Lyons, a Belfast psychiatrist, points | time it’s not the children who are the bigots. It’s the parents.” 
out that in a chaotic world, antisocial behavior is acceptable. | She adds that she feels a lot closer to Catholics in Belfast than 
That is why he finds so little of what might be termed “emotion- | she does to Protestants in England: “You see, we have shared an 
al disturbance,” in the clinical sense, among the Belfast chil- | experience here—a life.” 
dren, since, in a way, the whole place is emotionally disturbed It is the closeness of the lives that makes the war intense for 
The kids play war games, but there is nothing unique in that. In- | the children, like a terrible, endless family fight, but it also con- 
deed, their war games are made more normal by the fact that | fuses their feelings. Each side is carefully taught to be suspicious 
the grownups play them too of the other, yet there is an unspoken affinity between the two 

sides as well, an affinity that does not exist between the Protes- 
f course, true insanity is in the works here as well, but it | tant Northern Irish and the English, or even between the Cath- 
is relatively isolated. Lyons observes that among the | olics in the north and south. The connections show up in indi- 
competing terrorist groups, the Protestants seem to | rect ways. Teen-age girls in Belfast adore the romantic novels of 
draw more genuine psychopaths—like the dread Butcher Gang, | Joan Lingard, especially Across the Barricades (“when Catholic 
one of whose leaders was a real butcher, which raided Catholic | Kevin and Protestant Sadie are old enough for their hitherto un- 
areas and mutilated its victims—be- acknowledged attraction to flower into 
cause the Protestant terrorists tend to love”). It is not wishful thinking, ex- 
Operate more randomly. By compari- actly; Bernadette admits she would 
son, the murderous insanity of the never date a Prod, because “nothing 
I.R.A. seems almost normal because could come of it.” But the possibility 
of its putative purpose. In such an at- exists, nonetheless—a fact that infuri- 
| mosphere, Lyons is far more im- ates the gunmen at the doors 
pressed by the resilience of the chil- What the terrorists do to keep the 
dren than by their fears or rampages children in line is to use them in their 
A girl who had three limbs blown off battles, and the children recognize 
by a bomb managed to hold on to her this. Here, as in Lebanon and else- 
mind and eventually marry. But Lyons where, children are often deliberately 
stresses that resilience is a short-term placed at the head of demonstrations, 
effect. “In the long run [his voice is marches and funeral processions 
| calm and certain] we are raising a gen- Their mere presence gives moral au- 
eration of bigots.” thority to the cause. A booklet under 
If that is so, it is hard to see now the prosaic title Rubber & Plastic Bul- 
Bigotry is not something that people lets Kill & Maim contains pictures and 
generally boast about; still, you catch stories of child victims; the more bru- 
almost none of it in the conversations tal the better. Such devices work espe- 
of these children. A Catholic girl in cially well in Belfast, where everyone 
Stella Maris expressed the deepest sor- gives the impression of knowing ev- 
row for the pregnant widow of a mur- eryone else, where people like Paul 
dered Protestant policeman. “His baby and Bernadette achieve a dubious ce- 
will never know him.” Protestant chil- lebrity for having had their lives shot 
dren display the same feelings. Keith out from under them 
Fletcher is still stunned by the story 
of his Catholic friend whose father, 
like Paul's, was murdered in his own 
hallway. “They walked in, very polite 
The mother didn’t know what they like Bernadette, goes to Cross and 
wanted. She gave them tea. They Passion, but even across town in Stel- 
drank it. When the father came home Parading in Londonderry for Catholic civil rights la Maris they know all about the 
they shot him.” Crawfords. A girl in Stella Maris re- 
Keith and Heather Douglas are both 18, in their final year | called how beautiful Patrick Crawford was—then blushes to 
at Methodist College, one of the largest secondary schools in | think that she is flirting with the dead. Patrick was 15. He 
Belfast, and a life removed from Stella Maris and the Cross and | was very tall, wore his hair cut short and resembled a police- 
Passion. For one thing, “Methody,” as the students know it, is | man They say that is how he was shot by mistake. Dead too 
mainly financed by the state and almost wholly Protestant. For | is Elizabeth’s grandfather, who was run down by a car in 
another, it is pretty. The front gate opens on a semicircular | what appeared to be a sectarian killing. And then there was 


ut the stories of those two are 
not nearly as famous as Eliza- 
beth Crawford's. Elizabeth, 16 





drive; neat stone urns are filled with flowers; the archways whis- | Elizabeth’s mother, killed mistakenly in a crossfire between 
per Church of England; and symmetry is mandatory. Across the | the I.R.A. and the army 
road sits the great Queen’s University, a mere expectation away “There were ten of us at the time—seven brothers, two sis- 


At a long, dark wood table in the headmaster’s office, | ters and myself. I can’t really remember much about the hap- 
Keith and Heather sit attentively like Ph.D. candidates, each penin’. I was seven. My mother was out doin’ the shoppin’. I was 
in a navy blue blazer and a blue-and-white tie. Keith’s Jacket | sittin’ in a neighbor's house, and I seen my older sister being 
is decorated with three small badges for leadership and | brought inside, and seen that she’d been cryin’ and all. That was 
achievement. His face seems a work of pure logic. Heather | when we found out that Mother had been shot. And everybody 
seems a bit less organized, with her huge tinted glasses and kept tellin’ us that she was going to be O.K. Then later the doc- 
infinite black curls tor came in and he was tryin’ to calm us down, and sayin’ that 

| “You have to really struggle to find the differences between | she was dead and gone to heaven and all this here. Just before 
the children,” she says. “You can tell by the schools, of course, | she died. me daddy had been talkin’ to her. He was very upset, 
and by the names—Seamus ys. Oliver and all that, and Long | he was, though he’s fairly settled now. When Mother died, we all 
Kesh instead of the Maze. Then there's the H test. Have you | found it hard to be close to him. He was always thinkin’ of her— 
heard of that one? I was playin’ with some fellas in the park one | that’s the way we seen it. I don’t mean to crilicize him. It’s just 
day, and suddenly one of them stops me and makes me say the | that we were left aside, like, for a while. That was only a matter 
alphabet. So I go A, B, C, till I get to H, which I pronounce aich. | of weeks. After that we began to get close again.” 
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Elizabeth sits in the Cross and Passion office where Berna- 
dette was sitting. Her voice is quiet, her smile hesitant. Every 
feature is gentle—the way the long hair waves; the way the lid- 
ded eyes give solace. She may have the face of her mother 

“Did they ever find out who did the shooting?” 

“The bullets in her body were from the IL.R.A. They've got 
two fellas in jail for it now. My father works with their fathers in 

the brewery. He's quite friendly with them, actually. He just has 

| pity for the ones who done it.” 

| The man jailed for the killing of her grandfather was a 

| member of the militant Ulster Volunteer Force 

| “And Patrick? How was he killed?” 

“It was a Catholic fella. They have him locked up too.” All 

| three, then, died in different parts of the violence. “When we 
were younger we couldn't understand it. We didn’t know where 
to turn or who to blame. We asked the adults, and the adults, 
they all had different views on it 

“I kept askin’: Why is all this happenin’ to us?” 

“Did it shake your belief in God?” 

“Not in God. In man.” 


cooking and cleaning for her fa- 

ther, about the occasional movie 
she gets to (Friday the 13th—“a good 
scare”) and the occasional book 
(Across the Barricades). She suddenly 
seems invested with an ancient im- 
age. She is Ireland, this girl; not 
Northern Ireland, but the whole 
strange place, that western chip of 
Europe stuck out in the Atlantic with 
no natural resources but its poetic 
mind and a devouring loneliness. In 
peacetime that loneliness is desolate 
but beautiful. In time of war it is 
merely desolate. Here is Elizabeth at 
the window watching rain. Or Eliza- 
beth shopping for groceries. Or Eliza- 
beth walking home under that tu- 
multuous blue-black sky. Children 
love to be alone because alone is 
where they know themselves, and 
where they dream. But thanks to the 
war, Elizabeth is alone in a different 
way. She is not dreaming of what she 
will be. She looks about her and 
knows quite well what she will be— 
what her life and that of her children 
will be in that dread city. And like 
many Belfast children, she wants out 
“Do you think that you could marry a 
Protestant boy?” 

“If I find one nice enough. [A graceful laugh.] But if I ever 
did get married, I'd end up emigratin’. I would not want to live 
here, bringin’ my own children up in the Troubles. ‘Cause I was 
hurt. And I wouldn't want that to happen to them.” 

It is easy to picture Elizabeth as a parent because she seems 
a parent already. Like Bernadette, she has been rushed into 
adulthood. Now she must take care of her father as if she were 
his parent—he who does not like to talk about the Troubles, or 
about the past, and who seems to have settled, quite justifiably, 
for a life of determined peace and quiet. He may never change 
A grownup parent sees life in stages, knows fairly well when a 
child will outgrow or overcome this and that, But how does a 
child-parent know the same about grownups? In a sense, more 
patience and understanding are asked of these children than of 
any real parent. 

You wonder, in fact, if they begin to love their parents a little 
| less for the multitude of responsibilities imposed on them. Or, for 
that matter, if they love them less for the danger they all are in 
In primitive worlds the high infant mortality rate is said to have 
inured parents against caring for their children too much. Does 
the same obtain in places where there is a high parent mortality 
rate? Perhaps the children begin to withhold some of their love 
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S he goes on about her life; about 








Joining a funeral procession for a slain leader 


from their parents as a pre-emptive strike against the assassins. 
It would be reasonable. It would be reasonable too if they loved 
them less simply for being grownups, for being partly responsible 
for the weeping in the streets. Yet they seem to love their parents 
more, not less. They only love them with greater caution. Every- 
thing these children touch may explode or disappear 

“Do you think that one side in the Troubles is more right 
than the other?” 

“No,” says Elizabeth, “neither is wrong. But they need 
somethin’ to bring them together. I really don’t know where 
fightin’ gets anybody. It’s only goin’ to bring more dead, more 
sadness to the families.” 

She is told the story of Paul and Joseph 

“Don’t you want revenge?” 

“Against whom?” she says 

Like many Belfast children, Elizabeth enjoys getting out to 
the countryside as often as possible “for a bit of peace.’ On Sun- 

| days the parents of Belfast can put the city at their backs for a 
while and drive south to the Mournes, 
where the hill sheep flock like gulls, or 
north to the coast of Antrim, to stare 
across at Scotland. You don’t see much 
of the army in the countryside, except 
around the Maze; and even that place, 
13 miles from town, is partly hidden 
from view by a pasture and a golf 
course. Otherwise it is all peace and 
greenery: swans preening on the lake 
shores; hedges that make quilts of the 
fields; grass so rich and various you can 
tell the county by its milk 

What is beautiful is unreal, and 
what is real is perilous. Yet even in the 
heart of the city, people work for diver- 
sions. The sparkling new Andersons- 
town Leisure Center won a prize as the 
best of its kind in the United King- 
dom. Bernadette calls it “gorgeous,” 
and 5,000 youngsters a week steam up 
its three swimming pools. Elizabeth 
plays “the badminton” there and dis- 
cos on skates in the Rollerama. Chil- 
dren's carnivals offer another diver- 
sion. The Youth Council of Belfast sets 
up small amusement parks on the 
weekends. 


na Friday evening in Septem- 
O ber the Beechmount children’s 
carnival begins on a hill over- 

looking a playing field high above the 
city. A constable is shot in the back 
that night at about the same time, but no one at the carnival has 
heard of it yet. This is a time for play—for joyriding in the bump- 
er cars or knocking about in the People Mover. The cool air roars 
with the Beatles’ You're Gonna Lose That Girl. Parents force 
smiles going down the three-story Superslide, while their kids 
take the thrill in stride. Down on the field, boys kick a soccer ball 
in what is left of the light. 

“Do you come from New York?” asks Sinead Doherty, 15, 
| who wants to be a beautician and sports a fancy hairdo for a 
Start 
| “I do.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't go there. Murders everywhere.” | 

By 8 the sky is black, and the city pops on in a fluores- 
cent amber. It has a noise, this city, like a train or a wail. | 
Tonight the carnival’s noise prevails. The place is packed, 
the faces glowing orange and red in the wild spinning 
lights. At the giant revolving swing, a man solemnly takes 
tickets and the children mount the seats in pairs. Slowly the 
machine turns; slowly the nickelodeon starts up; and the 
chains that hold the swings grow taut until they parallel the 
| ground. Suddenly the children are on their sides in the air, 
| whirling above Belfast, impelled from the center by centrifu- 
gal force 
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“As a chemical industry engineer, 

I work hard keeping my community's 
air clean. After all, my grandchildren 
breathe it, too.” 











Jerry lvie, Manager of Environmental 
Operations for one of America's chemical 
companies, with his son and one of 

his granddaughters. 
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| raised my son in this com- 
munity. Now he's raising his own 
family in this area. 

“So I'm glad companies like 
mine have developed elaborate 
controls to help keep the air clean. 
Like special ‘scrubbers’ that trap 
tons of sulphur each year. 

“That's only one example. 
America’s chemical companies 
have spent over $8 billion on pollu- 
tion control to date. 

“And I'm one of the 10,000 
specialists in the chemical industry 
whose job is protecting the 
environment. 

“| oversee pollution control at 
my plant. My staff and I monitor 
our company's operations 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. If we 
spot anything even slightly un- 
usual, we investigate it. And see 
that it gets corrected. 

“What's more, any of our 
neighbors can call us at any time 
for prompt answers to any ques- 
tions they may have. 

“It's one more way America’s 
chemical companies are working 
to help clear the air.” 





re a booklet that tells how 
we're protecting people and the 
environment, write Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, Dept. 
UT-201, Box 363, Beltsville, MD 
20705. 





America’s 
Chemical Industry 


The member companies of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
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You can always spot a Genius 
by its features. 











Ou 


Look closely at the new SL-5000. It is innovative. Yetunderstandable. 98 
Sophisticated. Yet uncomplicated. 

Clearly, this is no ordinary video cassette recorder. 

Clearly, this is a product of Genius. The Genius of Betamax. 

To start with, you'll notice that the Sony Betamax SL-5000 has advanced 
front loading. In fact, everything is right on the front. So it's fast, easy and 
convenient to use, particularly in confined spaces. 

And here's another stroke of Genius. The Sony Betamax gives you all 
the record functions on the left; all the playback functions on the right. That's 
one more reason the SL-5000—for all its sophistication—is remarkably 
simple to operate. | 

Now consider these advantages. The SL-5000 lets you tape one 
show while you're watching another. And it can be programmed in advance. 
Which means you're able to record even when you're not at home. 

Naturally, it wouldn't be a Sony Betamax without the electronic 
marvel we call BetaScan. With BetaScan, you can actually see what you're 
looking for in fast-forward and fast-reverse; then stop when you find it. 

There's more. The SL-5000 has Express Tuning to take you directly 
to the channel you want, skipping the channels in between. It also includes 
remote control, freeze frame, electronic feather-touch controls....In fact, almost 
every important feature you can think of. Plus one you'd probably never 
dream of: a reasonable price tag. 

Of course, to fully appreciate the brilliance of the SL-5000, you have to 
see it in person. So stop in at your Sony dealer and ask to watch a Genius at play. 
To insure brilliant performance every time, always use Sony Beta cassettes. 


The Genius of Betamax 
SONY: 


THE ONE AND ONLY 








© 1981 Sony Corporation of America. Sony, Betamax, BetaScan and Express Tuning are trademarks of Sony Corporation 'B 
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Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 
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“Gulf's underground heat treatment gets more oil from old oil wells.” 


There’s a special coming in late January 


“DISCOVER: The World of Science” 


sponsored by the 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
check your local TV listing for time &station 





What Good Is This Revenge? 


Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it 


—Genesis 13:17 


o go from Belfast to Israel is to be shot from a cold dark 
into an astonishing light, but one with a darkness inside it 
For the Israeli children the darkness is composed of ap- 
prehension and memory; apprehension felt mainly in the north, 
where towns lie open to terrorists and Katyusha rockets; memo- 
ry felt everywhere in a land that is itself a child of war, where 
even the youngest know of places like Auschwitz and Dachau 
For the Arab children in the occupied territories, darkness is in 
the present; the land is no longer theirs, their freedoms are 
snatched away. Like the children of Belfast, both the Israeli and 
the Palestinian children resist the life imposed on them. The Pal- 
estinians show their strength of will in bitterness toward the ene- 
my. The Israeli feelings are often more generous, perhaps be- 
cause they are children of the victors 
Hadara, for example, has managed to work her way toward 
feelings of accommodation largely on her own—though not 
without professional help. Zion Ben-Eli, a young therapist in 
Nahariya, treated Hadara for several months after the incident 
In the beginning she clammed up entirely, would not go to 
school, would not leave the house. She expressed herself in art 
First she painted a hand, which she called the “hand of fate.” It 
is dark green, almost black, outlined in white with watery blue 
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streaks running along the index finger. It looks more like a bay 
than a hand. To its right she put: “And in their death they com- 
manded us to live.” Then she wrote a poem. Its opening and clos- 
ing stanzas are the same: 


If there’s a God 

and yes, many claim there is, 
then how does it happen 

that little kids get killed? 


The little kids of the poem were the only children of Danny 
and Semadar Haran, for whom Hadara, now 15, used to baby- 
sit. Einat, 5, and Yael, 2, were both killed in April 1979, when 
terrorists entered Nahariya from the sea in a motor-powered 
dinghy and attacked a four-story apartment house. In one apart- 
ment they found Einat and her father, whom they took back to 
the beach. Danny they shot to death, and when Israeli forces ap- 
proached, one of the terrorists picked up Einat by the feet and 
cracked open her head on a rock. 

Yael died differently. When the terrorists burst in on their 
apartment, Semadar and Yael were ina utility room, where they 
remained in hiding. Yael started to cry. In order to keep her 
daughter quiet, Semadar clamped her hand over her mouth, very | 
hard. It is believed that she inadvertently suffocated the child. 
When the story was published, it drove the entire nation into 
profound mourning. There was Israel's history in a single inci- 
dent: the nation continually at war; the nation as mother protect- 
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Bright colors turn an old truck into a playthi 






Se ESO 


ing her children; the nation unwittingly suffocating her young 
for the wars in which it is caught 
Hadara’s loss was more personal, and she embraced a deep 
silence. Yet she pulled herself out of it. She organized a peace con- 
ference in her high school between Arab and Jewish children. She 
called her conference “To Bring the Hearts Closer.” 
S is not the rule among Israeli children either. Nor, on the 
other hand, is the frantic bigotry expressed by two teen- 
age girls in Qiryat Shemona, another besieged northern town. 
Both girls are chatty and friendly, except when it comes to Ar- 
abs: “They have terrible eyes. Oh, terrible! And mustaches!” 
When you ask if they would ever consider marrying an Arab, 
they erupt like hens: “Are you crazy?” The attitudes of most Is- 
raeli children fall somewhere between the extremes of Hadara 
and those girls. The majority deal with their hatreds and fears on 
a case-by-case basis, and they are likely to shift their opinions 
according to the nearness of the danger 
For those in the north, war has been close most of their lives 
In Ma’alot in 1974, three Arab terrorists attacked a school and 
held 88 children hostage, 23 of whom were killed when the build- 
ing was stormed. In Qiryat Shemona that same year, terrorists 
made an assault on an apartment house; eight children died in 
the fighting. There have been dozens of such incidents in recent 


uch a response to one’s own hatred is, of course, rare; and it 


years—sudden death visited upon an otherwise tranquil area. | 


Black goats feed on scrub. Trees crop up in spurts. Cows graze in 
fields stained brown where the rockets have seared them 

Two fathers were killed by a Katyusha rocket in 1978 as they 
walked past a wall in the Manara kibbutz. There is a hole in the 
wall, like a bite mark, where they were hit. It is the only sign of 
destruction in Manara, where everything else seems to flourish 
Red flowers glow in dark green ‘bushes. Babies in colorful sun 


hats waddle in the playground where the cab of an old truck has 








ing in northern Israel; Israeli soldier keeps watch at a Jewish settlement in the West Bank 


been painted yellow and pink and made into a toy. The older 
children use the pool. From the water they may look down intoa 
valley full of plums and avocados 

Dror and Nimrod, both 10, are the best of friends, and share 
a bedroom in the kibbutz. Dror wears glasses and looks profes- 
sorial. Nimrod has a dreamer’s face. His brown bangs are cut 
evenly like a monk’s over a pair of eyes the same shade of brown. 
The boys’ room is spare, full of sunlight and, like most boys’ 
rooms, ridiculous. On the wall hang pictures of two white kittens, 
a deer, Popeye and Olive Oyl, and an El Al jet. The boys have 
done some pictures of their own. Dror displays a drawing of Be- 
gin and Sadat, both saying “Peace is going to come.” Nimrod 
presents a picture of Indian tepees. Why Indians? 

“After the Jews they are the people I love most.” He talks ina 
smoky whisper. “First, because the white men came and made 
them suffer, and they didn’t deserve that. Second, I love how 
brave they are. I sympathize with them.” Asked if his sympathies | 
go toward all oppressed peoples, he says yes, “if they are innocent, 
and if they are not against us.” Asked specifically about the Pales- 
tinians, he answers that he is still trying to make up his mind 
about which side is right. Yet he is troubled by the fighting 

“Last summer on TV they showed the damage we did when 
we bombed Lebanon. All the kids—me included—jumped up 
and cheered. Later I thought: What good is this revenge?” 

Ifa shelling of the kibbutz occurs in the night, a nanny leads 
the children to a special shelter connected to the building. The 
parents have their own assigned places and duties. Nimrod says 
that he feels a great responsibility for his parents during an at- 
tack. “The first thing I think of is myself. But immediately after- 
ward I worry about them.” The time the two fathers were killed 
near the wall, Dror and Nimrod felt the tremors in their shelter 
They can both make the sound of a falling Katyusha; Dror doing 
the rush of wind, and Nimrod the squeaking flute. 

Lately Dror has been writing poems, mostly about death 
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Nimrod at home in the Manara kibbutz 





Emerging from the children’s shelter with blankets and pillows; an Israeli woman leads a troop of toddlers to the playground at Manara 


Nimrod writes poems about loneliness, which he keeps in a se- 
cret drawer. Sometimes he writes about Israel's loneliness, as if 
the country were “a little speck of sand alone in the world, with 
only a few other specks of sand who care about it.” He has been 
rummaging for a poem he wrote about being abandoned. As he 
reads, you can hear the internal rhymes in the Hebrew: 


I stood in front of a street lamp 

without moving an eyelid, 

without even thinking 

And a small tear began to slip 

And fall into the ground 

1 swallowed my saliva with a deep breath, 
And I said: This is a difficult departure. 


I stood in front of a street lamp 
without moving an eyelid, 

and without even thinking 

Will it be bad or will it be good? 


Nimrod is quite still after reading his poem. You see him 
thinking about it again, looking into it. Would he write a poem 
about abandonment if his country were not at war? Perhaps 
Abandonment is not a fear limited to war. Yet it seems clear that 
the atmosphere of threat has brought that poem to the surface, 
just as it has brought Dror’s poems about death to the surface; 
that in spite of the sunny, florid world of the kibbutz, real spec- 
ters visit these children. How could Dror and Nimrod have 
failed to hear what happened to Einat and Yael Haran only a 
few miles away? Having heard, how could they not wonder 
when terrorists would be coming at night for them? 

Then too there is the matter of death itself, apart from fear, 
particularly the death of children. When a child dies, he remains 
a child forever in the mind, a small lively ghost. The war zones 
are full of such ghosts—the Haran girls here, Julie Livingstone in 
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Belfast—preserved in the local memory as terrible contradic- 
tions of terms: dead children. The grownups feel their presence 
as a plea, accusation or heartbreak. But the children feel it differ- 
ently. The dead share their territory, customs and desires. They 
have transactions with the living. So Dror and Nimrod will be 
cheerful one moment, brooding the next. They move between 


| the light and the dark as smoothly as Persephone 


he Palestinian children in the occupied territories are in 
less danger of shelling than their Israeli counterparts in 
the north, but many are shelled within. Their books are 
confiscated, their free movement curtailed. Dror and Nimrod 
wanted to stage a protest demonstration against the grownups 
who were about to exclude the Manara children from the perfor- 
mance of a visiting Ecuadorian choir. Palestinian students pro- 
test exclusion from more basic things. When they demonstrate, it | 
is considered seditious, not amusing 

“How is the leg now?” 

“Quite fine.” Hania displays the crease below the knee 
where, after two operations, the limb is healing. She will need a 
third operation eventually, to straighten out the leg, but she is 
walking without much of a limp. Hania is 15, dark-haired, her 


| expression alternately friendly and rueful. She was shot by an Is- 


| robbed of essential freedoms, he says yes at once. Asked how he | 


racli soldier during a protest demonstration in Ramallah, a small 
town north of Jerusalem, where she attends a private school 

“I was scared at first. I thought they might have to cut off my 
leg. In the hospital I realized that wasn’t so. Then I was angry, 
and I wanted revenge. Still, I wouldn't shoot anybody. I couldn't. 
Even if I had had a gun at that moment, I could not.” 

Her classmate Nabil is unfolded in a sprawl under the win- 
dow of the principal’s office, where the children are talking. He 
is a tennis player, with the alert, innocent face of someone who 
adores competition. Asked if he feels that his life has been 
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Children of War 











knows that, if he has never experienced freedom, he answers, 
“You feel it inside you.” 

He explains that he does not think of all Jews as enemies: 
only Zionists. He is persuasive, but there is also an element of 
cant in this distinction. Make it, and you retain your liberality 
and political loyalties simultaneously, When he is asked if he 
ever feels sympathy for his counterparts on the other side, he 
says, “Not really,” without rancor. “These Israeli kids are taught 
to hate us. They are forced to hate us.” 

“Don’t your parents do the same thing?” 

“They don’t teach us to hate Jews.” He is getting worked up, 
politely. “They teach us to hate occupation. But it doesn’t only 
come from our parents. We see the shootings. When things hap- 
pen to you directly, you don’t need to be taught. 

“One night last year, for instance, three other boys and I were 
returning home from a dance. A Jeep pulled up. The soldiers de- 
manded our identity cards. Then they took us with them. I asked 
why—when we had our cards. I got slapped for that. We were tak- 
en to the military center, where we were made to lie down in the 
street. Then they transferred us to a cell about 14 meters high. 
You could not sit up. There was almost no air. My friend asked for 
water; he got slapped for that. ‘What makes peo- 
ple behave this way?’ I asked one of the soldiers. 
He said: “We are not policymakers. We are just 
taking orders.’ ” 

The system of roadblocks and identity 
searches that Nabil describes must have long- 
term effects—here, in Belfast, in Lebanon or 
anywhere where soldiers command the streets. 
On the surface a checkpoint is merely a place 
where one is asked to identify himself for pur- 
poses of security. In essence, however, it is a mo- 
ment when one must prove who he is; and in a 
way he must prove that he is. It is easily enough 
done, so there is nothing to fret about. Show 
your card and pass along. But a year or two or 
ten of someone challenging your existence every 
mile or so, or as in Beirut every 30 yards, or as in 
Belfast, at the shifting mobile checkpoints that 
one morning might arise in front of your own 5 
door—what then? At first, one will depend on = 
then on the card examiners, on the cool-eyed 
guards who raise their arms like priests giving benediction, and 
stop you, and stand there at ease reading words with your life in 
them. After a few years they could remove the checkpoint en- 
tirely, and somewhere in your submerged desires you would beg 
them to stay. You are your own checkpoint. 


For the children there is an element of game playing in 

this identity-card business too, just as there is in all facets 
of warmaking, and perhaps it is in some way comforting for a 
child to know that there are places on earth where he can prove 
without doubt who he is. But what happens when someone like 
Nabil eventually begins to think of himself as the person at the 
checkpoint? What happens when he realizes that safe progress is 
a rite of passage, and that he has been proceeding year by year 
into adulthood simply because he has been able to identify him- 
self properly according to the standard of the roadblock? This is 
how freedoms go—not all at once in a flood, but in the slow heat 
and silence, the way beaches gradually disappear. 

To the question of what he would teach his own children 
when he has them, Nabil answers “Love.” On the office wall 
hangs a motto: LOVE IS PATIENT. At the same question Hania 
looks away. “I would not have children,” she says. “I am afraid 
to bring children into this world.” 

The Palestinian grownups who preach love to the children 
under such conditions often have a hard time balancing their les- 
sons. The headmaster of a Quaker school in the West Bank was 
told by his 13-year-old son: “If Quakers believe in not fighting 
for one’s rights, I want to be Greek Orthodox.” A political sci- 
ence professor's three-year-old boy, who witnesssed the demon- 


T his may be truer for grownups than for children, of course. 





one’s identity card for proof of existence, and Steering a play truck in the kibbutz more Arabs there will be. Therefore, eventually 











stration in which Hania was shot, wants only to become a Pales- 
tinian soldier; he spends hours saluting the Palestinian flag. “It is 
so hard to teach them to defend their rights,” explains Sameeha 
Khalil, “and yet not to breed hate.” 

Mrs. Khalil runs the Society of Ina’sh El-Usra in Al-Bireh, a 
combination kindergarten, secondary school, vocational train- 
ing center, gift shop, museum, charity, folklore institute, and a 
general haven for Palestinian children that she built up with her 
own dogged will in the aftermath of the Six-Day War. She is 
called Um Khalil by the children and staff, and she looks un— 
built low to the ground, unlikely to topple. She is about 60. Her 
voice is made for speeches; her hair tied back to promote the 
clear, essential face. When you tell her that she reminds you of 
no one so much as Golda Meir, she shrieks and fumes. 

In a large, uninteresting reception room at the society, Aida 
stands and Hilda sits. Aida is 16 and a beauty, her brown-and- 
pink skin made to glow against a long-sleeved off-white blouse so 
elegant as to seem part of a royal costume. Hilda at six is no 
beauty yet, but she has possibilities, and ambition. Her loud red 
knee socks exactly match her huge square purse. She wears the 
purse on her chest, hanging from her neck. Her eyes sparkle at 
everything that is said, but she says nothing her- 
self, content to listen to Um Khalil, Aida and 
the strange foreign man. Mrs. Khalil asks her to 
sing a song. Hilda responds with J Am a Pales- 
tinian Child, words and music by a member of 
the society. Delighted by the applause, she 
smiles demurely at the three others to ensure 
their continued devotion. 

Aida’s father has been hauled off to jail 
again. She does not know why. Aida recalls that 
when he was taken to prison the first time, she 
was 13. “I was afraid. I did not know if I would 
ever see him again.” Whenever she looks at an 
Israeli, she sees “an enemy. Only an enemy.” 
Her voice is throaty, unrelenting. 

“When you hear about a terrorist attack on 
an Israeli family, where children are killed, do 
you feel pity?” 

“It is a matter of mathematics,” says the 
beautiful girl. “The more Israelis who die, the 





we will be in control.” 

Made edgy by the conversation, Mrs. Khalil emphasizes that 
the aim of her society is to teach the children to love the beautiful 
things in the old country, and not to frighten them. “You don’t 
want to start striking out right and left.” She waves right and left 
with her arms; her English rolls in a heavy swell. “You want to 
make distinctions. A good Jew from a bad Jew. A good Arab 
from a bad. Also you want to show that life is not all hardship. 
There is joy here too.” 

Aida is asked whether she recalls anything joyful in her life. 
She tells of the time that her uncle made her laugh, but does not 
laugh in telling it. He was being evicted from his home. As he 
was pushed out the door, he suddenly beamed at the children 
who were standing watching the spectacle, and he made a V 
with his fingers as a victory sign. The children gave him a cheer. 
Hilda giggles at this story, and tries out the sign with her own 
hand. 

Now there must be a tour of the society, a complete and thor- 
ough tour, says Mrs. Khalil, who, locking her hand on the visi- 
tor’s arm, pushes him through corridors from section to section. 
He shakes hands with everybody—every secretary, every group 
leader. He admires the embroidery done in the sewing room, and 
stands in awe of the beautician training center, and congratu- 
lates everyone on the jams and pickles—all bottled there. Mrs. 
Khalil points out “this and this and this”—until the two of them 
make a full circle and return to where the little children are 
packed in a classroom, shouting out a rhyme that sounds like 
“Ring-Around-a-Rosy.” Their desks levitate with the noise. At 
the side of the room opposite the door sits Hilda, bouncing with 
the others. She sees the grownups and waves. Then she makes 
her fingers into the sign of the V. 
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her head, and failing, falls back again; she cries, then 

stops. Some slice of light has caught her attention. The 
nurse in bright pink carries a bird cage to the mat, and for a mo- 
ment Palestine is pleased by two jumpy canaries—one black, one 
yellow. Now she rolls back and forth. Her legs, still bowed, kick 
out spasmodically. You cannot tell if she hears the music in the 
nursery or the murmurs of the other babies, stacked up in their 
double-decker box cribs. She acknowledges no one. But everyone 
knows Palestine—if not by her blue “Space Patrol” sleep suit, 
then by the dark brown bruise on her right heel and, of course, by 
the circumstance of her birth. 

For want ofa standard term, the doctor on the case called the 
delivery a “Caesarean section by explosion.” It occurred last July 
in Beirut, during an Israeli air raid on the Fakhani Street P_L.O. 
offices, when Palestine’s mother, nine months pregnant, rushed 
| from her apartment house in an effort to escape the bombs. No 
one is certain what happened next, but when the bombing 
stopped, Mrs. Halaby was found dead in the rubble. Three meters 
away, still enveloped in the placenta, lay her new little girl 

Only a remarkable twist, like the birth of Palestine, distin- 
guishes one explosion from another in Beirut. For the past seven 


P alestine twitches on the small white mat, struggles to raise 
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years the city has known the unremitting violence of the Pales- 
tinians, Phalangists, Syrians and Israelis; the high period was a 
full-scale civil war in 1975-76, which blotted out up to 60,000 
lives, roughly the same number that the U.S. lost during 14 years 
in Viet Nam. For the past few years destruction has been con- 
fined to Israeli reprisals against the P.L.O.; sporadic clashes of 
the Syrians, Phalangists and Palestinians; and the ordinary run 
of street bombings and assassinations. As the Hachette guide- 
book on Lebanon observes, the city of Beirut is “overflowing 
with activity and variety.” 

The odd thing is that either the Lebanese are the most dura- 
ble people in the world, or they have achieved a nirvana of terror | 
that allows them an unearthly jauntiness. The sight of a new 
bank in Beirut is as common as a bashed-in Mercedes. You can- 
not tell if a hole in the ground is the work of a bomb or a con- 
struction team. The distinguishing sound of Beirut is the car 
horn—not the Beethoven or Roadrunner horn, but the I-am-go- 
ing-to-kill-you horn. The most popular Beirut outfits are fatigues 
and berets, signifying the forces of the Syrians, the Palestinians 
and occasionally the Lebanese themselves. 

This is the place that will make up Palestine’s official home, 
but in her mind her true home is likely to lie elsewhere. That 
mind is not entirely her property even now, any more than is her 
story, which is told in leaflets distributed by the P.L.O. as part of 
its public relations. A postcard showing Palestine in a respirator 
bears a printed message in French that may be mailed to friends 
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Armed with Soviet rifles, young Palestinians undergo military training in southern Lebanon; exploring a bombed-out building in Damur 


and allies. It refers to “Technologie Israélienne" and swears that 
Palestine 
Whether or not the baby has such determination at the moment. 
she will probably have it in four or five years. By then she may be 
an instrument of determination herself, her very name a beacon 
to other Palestinian children who are raised in this country to in- 
herit their parents’ dreams and enemies 

} rhe Institute of Tel Zaatar was founded to provide foster 
families and education for the 313 children who lost their par- 
ents in the Tel Zaatar massacre of 1976. A year before that, 27 
Palestinian residents of the Tel Zaatar camp were slaughtered 
by Christian Phalangists as they returned by bus from a rally cel- 
ebrating a terrorist attack on Qiryat Shemona. In 1976 the Pha- 
langists used 75-mm and 155-mm howitzers for a seven-week 
siege of the camp in which 3,000 died. Tel Zaatar was 
demolished 





he orphanage is a large, serene house with a facade of bal- 
conies. There are 160 children in it now, not all of them 
victims of Tel Zaatar. Like children elsewhere, they have 
rebounded quickly from their tragedies. A small boy whose 
mother was killed while bringing him water from a well refused 
at first to take water from anyone, fearing that it augured death 
But after a few weeks in the home he overcame his phobia. A boy 
of two, who was in his father’s arms when the man was shot 
made no sound during his first six months in the home: now he is 
prattling like his peers 
Jamila, Boutros and Mona have been at the home since it 
opened. Now 16, 16 and 17, respectively, they are considered el- 
ders, and have assumed the responsibilities of parents to the 
younger ones. They are sitting on a bed in a “family room” —all 
beds and dressers. Jamila, though in pigtails and sneakers, looks 
| older than the other two. Her parents were killed in an Israeli 
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est déterminée & continuer la marche vers la liberté.” 


shelling of Tyre. Boutros’ father was killed when the Phalangists 
raided his poultry farm. Mona’s father was killed after Tel Zaa- 
tar was destroyed 

“I was with my entire family, which divided into two groups 
my mother taking shelter in one building, my father, my brother, 
my sister and I hiding in another. But the Phalangists found us 
and started to shoot again. I fainted. I did not know what was 
happening until I awoke the next day and found my father, and 
everyone, all dead in the room with me 

Jamila observes that by losing their parents they have lost 
their childhood as well. Like the girls in Belfast, these three have 
had to grow up quickly. Asked if they believe that they have 
gained anything by such experiences, Boutros replies, “Power.” 
His face seems amiable for the answer. What he means by power 
is something specific: “To regain our homeland.” At that all 
three talk at once: “First we were driven from Palestine in 1948”; 
“The Israelis tried to exterminate us.” “It’s not their land. It’s 
our land,” says Jamila. Her voice is urgent. As the questions con- 
tinue, she notices that her American visitor is sitting in an un 
comfortable position. Without a word she rises and slips a pillow 
behind his back 

Whom do they most admire in the world? “Beside our great 
chairman, Arafat,” says Boutros, “there are Ho Chi Minh and 
Castro.” For Jamila it is Lenin: “Because he made a new world 
for his people. He made them like themselves and work togeth- 
er.” The question of the future is raised, and the three of them 
talk of Palestine’s certain glory. Jamila offers something more 
“IT would put an end to the use of all nuclear weapons.’ 

“Do you all plan to marry and have children of your own?’ 

“You mean in the future?” They laugh. Mona blushes. Bou- 
tros Jumps in: “When I was very young, my parents told me 
about their leaving Palestine. I will teach my children to be 
strong and to depend on themselves, as I depend on myself. I 
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Palestinian youngsters wander in the war rubble at Damur 
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Bare-shouldered Palestinian girl at the Chatila refugee camp in Beirut; little soldiers of both sexes go through their paces near Damur 








will teach them to love all those who love the Palestinians.” 

Much of this nationalistic fervor arises from what the chil- 
dren have seen firsthand as well as what they have been 
taught—as Nabil pointed out in the West Bank—-so it is not fair 
to regard them solely as their elders’ tools. Also their indoctrina- 
tion may be indirect. The normal conversation of parents will in- 
fluence children in any circumstance, and it would be a lot to ask 
of Palestinian parents that they display a political evenhanded- 
ness they do not feel. It may even be that for children like those 
in the Tel Zaatar home, this single-mindedness is not all that 
harmful. If there can be a benign side to indoctrination, it is that 
it offers a purpose; and when one’s family is destroyed, any pur- 
pose, however limited, may be spiritually useful. 


destroy one’s charitable impulses either. At this stage, at 

least, the children are still gentler than their masters 
would prefer—even when their masters happen to be in the mili- 
tary. Samer’s father is a lieutenant colonel in the P.L.O.: he con- 
trols the joint Palestinian-Lebanese forces in the region of Tyre 
At the moment, Colonel Azmi controls his forces from a grass 
| hut on stilts standing over an area bombed out by Israel last sum- 
mer. The hut is furnished with red leather chairs and a Swedish- 
modern desk, behind which Colonel Azmi, 40, smokes Winstons 
and makes pronouncements: 

“We are ready. We will not stop our struggle. We are not fas- 
cists. Our power is our arms. Kissinger caused this trouble. We 
are not Communists. Begin is a Nazi. We never intend to kill 
children. Till the last child we will struggle to regain our home- 
land.” The colonel looks up. “Ah, Samer.” 

His son enters the hut. Samer is four years old, about 34 ft 
high, and dressed in matching black-and-white checked shirt 


B ul the intensity of the indoctrination does not necessarily 








and pants and polished black laced shoes. He strides regimental- | 





ly toward the Swedish-modern desk and stands before his father 

“They are so young,” explains the colonel. “But they are so 
proud.” Then to Samer: “Who is Sadat?” 

“Sadat sold Palestine to Israel,” says the boy, rapid-fire. 

“Who is Jimmy Carter?” 

“Carter supported Israel.” 

“Who are you?” asks his father with mock severity. 

“Tam from Palestine—from Hebron!” 

“What is Israel?” 

“The real name for Israel is Palestine.” 

The colonel invites his visitor to ask questions of his son. 

“Samer, have you thought of what you would like to do when 
you grow up?” 

“I want to marry.” The colonel’s men who have been sitting 
solemnly around the hut explode with laughter. The boy blushes 
with shame and confusion. His father consoles him with a ges- 
ture of the hand. Asked if he would like to live in a world that 
does not need soldiers, Samer says, “Yes, I would love that.” At 
his father’s signal he exits. 

“Colonel, would you send Samer into war?” 

“I don’t want him to suffer. But he would give his blood to 
regain his homeland. If I am killed, my son will carry my gun.” 

The legatee system in which guns are passed to the children 
may find its pinnacle in Ahmed, a leader in a P.L.O. youth 
group, the ashbals, and in the Boy Scouts. Just 15, he has already 
made speeches for the P.L.O. in Cyprus, Egypt, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Cuba and Moscow. The P_L.O. youth 
organization to which Ahmed belongs trains guerrillas from the 
ages of eight to 16, when they may graduate to the rank of full 
commando. The reason that Ahmed participates in both groups, 
explains Mahmoud Labadi, the head of P.L.O. press relations in 
Beirut, is that “he is so active, he doesn’t want to let anything get 
past him.” Labadi raises a hint of a smile to let Ahmed know 
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Children of War 
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that he is teasing him. Ahmed smiles back broadly. His red beret 
rests precariously on a cushion of burgeoning hair. His eyes look 
both inquisitive and pained, His mustache is coming along. 


P.L.O. press office on Wafik Al Tibi Street. On quiet 

days, that office’s routine is to pass out public relations 
material, like the postcard of Baby Palestine, and display Israeli 
weapons recovered from attacks: a rocket with Hebrew lettering, 
the contents of a cluster bomb lying in a helmet like a nest of 
brown eggs. This is not a quiet day. Twenty-four hours earlier, 
Wafik Al Tibi Street was almost totally obliterated by a car 
bomb filled with 100 kilos of TNT and 80 liters of gasoline. 
Eighty-three people were killed and 200 wounded. Labadi 
avoided the explosion only by uncharacteristically arriving late 
to work. Now he tries to catch up at his desk in the one room of 
the office that is not overwhelmed by the noise of the cleanup. 
From time to time he looks up to see if Ahmed needs a clarifica- 
tion in translation. On the whole, Ahmed’s English is excellent. 

“In 1970, when I was a child, the war began. Our family was 
thrown out of our house. We lived in a school for 
many days. Then we lived some place else. Once 
the war began, every place was dangerous. No 
place seemed safer than another.” Still, Ahmed 
says that he was not afraid, even at so young an 
age, because “I figured out that a man may only 
die once.” 

“How long do you think you will live?” 

“No one can know. Maybe I'll die in a min- 
ute.” There is an unnerving crash of debris on 
the balcony. 

Ahmed hopes to study medicine one day, 
“because my people need doctors.” Asked if he 
has a more personal impetus, he says that he 
loves science, and his expression shows it. “I love 
to see how the body works—the head, the stom- 
ach, the heart.” Can he retain his politics and be 
a doctor too? “The first work of a doctor is not to 
bea political man.” He is presented with a hypo- 
thetical situation: he is a doctor fighting in Israel; 
a wounded Israeli comes to him for help. “Are 
you a Palestinian or a doctor?” 

“A doctor,” he says, with no hesitation. 

“What is the most beautiful thing you have ever seen?” 

“Palestinian soldiers. Because they defend our people.” 

“Have you ever seen something beautiful that is a bit more 
peaceful?” 

“Yes.” He smiles. “My lovely girl Jomaneh.” Asked to de- 
scribe this Jomaneh, he considers with only mild embarrass- 
ment. “She is not black and not white. Her eyes are green, I sup- 
pose. Her hair is long and blond.” 

“Is she intelligent?” 

He turns to Labadi. “What should I tell him?” 

“The truth.” 

“Yes, she is intelligent. But no girls are very intelligent. Jo- 
maneh is more intelligent than most.” Labadi smiles, but does 
not look up. 

The saddest thing Ahmed has ever seen, he says, is the sight 
of children without their parents. In the Fakhani Street air raid 
last summer, he came upon three such children wandering dazed 
in the streets. He took them to his house, where they lived until a 
home was found for them. Yes, he does feel older than 15. “Be- 
cause I do a job greater than myself.” 

He is asked if he believes in God; his yes is awed. Is his faith 
at all shaken when he sees something like the devastation of yes- 
terday’s explosion? “Do you think: How could God allow such a 
thing to happen?” His answer is like Elizabeth's in Belfast: “No 
There is no relationship between God and the people who do 
such things. Man does his work, God his.” 

“How do you see the future?” 

“IT do not think that war will last forever. I will work for that 
day.” One of Labadi’s assistants enters the room to curtail the in- 
terview. The funeral procession is about to begin. 


A hmed is sitting at the far end of a couch in a room at the 











At 15, old enough to fight 


Out on the street a small cannon mounted on a pickup truck 
shoots white clouds of disinfectant into the hot morning air. 
Most of the bodies were removed by midday yesterday, but in the 
afternoon someone discovered a detached face lying in a stair- 
well. Now children linger in the doorways to watch a bulldozer 
push along the broken bricks. The children are kept off the street 
itself as huge slabs of debris are thrown down from the windows 
of damaged buildings—glass hitting the pavement with the 
crash of brief, sudden applause. A strange boy in a clay-orange T 
shirt skips along the sidewalk flirting with danger as the glass 
falls. He is bald, lost in some private game. His eyes roll back, 
showing only whites. 

It was, they say, the worst destruction since last July’s air 
raids. Everyone is positive that the bomb was the work of either 
the Syrians, the Phalangists, the Israelis, or a combination of the 
above. The one group to take “credit” for the act is something 
called the Front for the Liberation of Lebanon from Foreigners. 
Within the general destruction, the front could take particular 
credit for the murders of Sami al-Ghoush, a member of a mili- 
tant Palestinian organization, and his wife, who when the bomb 
exploded were just pulling up in their car, hav- 
ing let off their ten-year-old daughter Lara at 
school. The front could thus also take indirect 
credit for the sight of Lara in the morning, 
standing between, and partly held up by, two 
girls her size, at the head of the funeral pro- 
cession now about to commence. (See opening 
photograph.) 

She has been placed at the head of the pro- 
cession deliberately to symbolize the effect of 
the bombing, and for a while she holds her 
ground with courage. She wears a brownish bar- 
rette in her white-blond hair, which has been 
parted in the middle and drawn to the back. Her 
white dotted dress has short puffed sleeves and a 
Peter Pan collar. It is well pressed. Clearly Lara 
has been crying a great deal, but she is not cry- 
ing now. Her eyes are hollowed with dark rings. 
If the girl were a dowager, you would say of her 
4 face: how beautiful she must have looked when 
she was young. 

Then Lara breaks down again. She covers 
her forehead with her right hand, as if stricken 
with a headache. Her companions lead her away to a metal chair 
in front of a store, where she rests as the procession begins to 
move without her. She rejoins it later at the rear, half hidden be- 
hind the lines of P.L.O. soldiers, and the antiaircraft guns, and 
the sound trucks blaring tinny martial music. Photographs of her 
father and mother are displayed in the windows of an ambulance 
that serves as a hearse. The red lights of the ambulance spin, the 
siren wails at a steady pitch, and the procession of some 800 Pal- 
estinians makes its mile-long journey through the dusty market- 
place, where chickens squawk in hanging cages and children 
clap at the parade. Now the children. Now the women in black. 
Now a bagpipe band, a legacy of the years of British influence. 


circles a hoarse speaker: “We are following the great lead- 

er who has been killed by the enemies.” Sami’s coffin has 
been removed from the ambulance, and is borne by six soldiers 
in helmets. Their faces shine with sweat. The coffin is wood 
painted silver. At first it tilts and looks about to spill—the sol- 
diers on one side holding it higher than the others—but immedi- 
ately it is righted again and draped with the Palestinian flag. The 
crowd climbs mounds of earth around the speaker in order to see 
him better. 

“He has been killed by the Phalangists and the Israelis and 
the CIA. Now we swear for his family: we will continue his mis- 
sion. We may give up our soil, but not our weapons.” 

Lara is said to be near by, but no one has seen her since the 
march began. 

“I wonder what she is thinking [to a soldier in the crowd].” 

“She is thinking: get revenge.” 


T he procession halts at a dirt clearing, where the crowd en- 
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Westill 
dont think itsa 
sports Cat. 








No matter what the car experts say, the Honda 
Civic GL simply wasn’t designed to be a sports car. 

However, it does have the basic performance 
features of one. Such as 4-wheel independent 
suspension, rack and pinion steering and steel- 
belted radial tires. 

The Civic GL is certainly fun to drive. With a 
peppy 1488cc engine to keep things lively. Front disc 
and rear drum brakes bring everything toa stop. 
They’ re powerassisted and self-adjusting too. 

There’s front-wheel drive for better traction 
and a smooth 5-speed transmission. There are also 
aerodynamic improvements. Which helped the 
Civic GL pass its mileage tests with flying colors. 

EPA estimated |35| mpg and 46 highway. Use 


© Amencan Hoeds Meso Co... Ine 


Butif you insist. 


35 mpg for comparison. Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less. Your mileage may vary 
because of weather, speed or trip length. California 
figures will be only one mile per gallon lower. 

The interior does nothing to deny a sporty 
image, either. Instruments include a tachometer 
and quartz digital clock. There are reclining front 
bucket seats and a 4-spoke sport steering wheel. 
And a remote control outside rearview mirror. 

Is the Civic GL a sports car? ‘There’s only one 
way to settle this. And itisn’t here. 
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We make it simple. 
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Did you ever wonder about the much or little power you feed them. 
quality of the hi-fi components that go | NT RODUC | NG And it’s a simple fact that when it 
into many of today’s attractively pack- comes to cassette decks, nobody makes 
aged pre-matched sound systems? H E them better than Sony 

ell, with a Sony Music Lab you So if you're in the market for a com- 
don’t have to wonder. plete hi-fi system, audition the only 

Each Music Lab was carefully ON LY TOTAL total system whose parts are every bit 
assembled for component compatibil- as good asthe whole: 
ity, performance and high-quality The new Music Lab from Sony 
sound, not inventory clearance 

Each Music Lab includes innova- 
tive features that make components KNOUGH 
easier to use than ever before. Like a 
receiver with Sony’s exclusive “Auto 
Sweep.” At just the touch of a button, 
you'll hear a sample of every avail- 
able station on the dial. Automatically SOLD 
Without the noise in between 

Direct-drive turntables with 
Straight low-mass tonearms that actu- . 


ally preserve your records 
Speakers whose 3-way, bass 


reflex design maximizes the spectrum M | SIC LAB 
of high-fidelity sound, no matter how ° — ONY We are music. 


trated: FR-300G Music Lab, Ca k and headphon 





ts a registered trademark of the Sony 





Embracing the Executioner 


Simon's head was tilted slightly up. His eyes could not break 
away and the Lord of the Flies hung in space before him 
“What are you doing out here all alone? . fren't you afraid 
of me?” 
Simon shook. “There isn't anyone to help you. Only me. And 
I'm the Beast.” 
—William Golding 


he level of suffering among these children seems to be in 
direct proportion to their level of optimism. Aida in the 
West Bank and Joseph in Belfast are far more soured on 
life than are Boutros and Jamila in Lebanon. who have more 
to be sour about. This is not surprising; adults who have en- 
dured hardships often manage a more optimistic view than 
their experiences would justify. What is surprising here is that 
some of the children who have suffered the most are not only 
the more optimistic; they also show the greatest amount of 
charity toward their fellows, including their enemies. This 
is true to a large extent in Belfast, and to some extent in 
Israel and Lebanon. It is practically universal among the 
Cambodians 
Why this is so is mystifying. The charity level among chil- 
dren who suffer economic hardship is not noticeably high; yet 
they, like many of the Cambodian children and the Vietnam- 
ese to follow, have been starved, brutalized. deprived of com- 
panionship, parents, love. It may have something to do with 
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the suddenness of these assaults. Slum kids die slowly, their 
lives eroded at so languid a pace that even they would have 
trouble tracing the disintegration. To the children of war 
death explodes like a car bomb They simply may not have 
the time to seethe or develop their hatreds. For them the ex- 
ercise of charity may be an automatic protection, an instanta- 
neous striking back with the antipode of what strikes them 
kindness for cruelty, generosity for spite. In short, their good- 
ness may be a means of survival 

Kim Seng (see above photograph) has survived quite well 
for someone who, when he escaped into Thailand two years 
ago, was nearly dead from malnutrition. His father. a doctor, 
was killed by Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge soldiers. The policies of 
the Khmer Rouge included the execution of Cambodian intel- 
lectuals. Kim Seng watched his father being taken away in a 
helicopter, and for a long time in the refugee camp at Khao | 
Dang, all he drew were pictures of helicopters 

His mother died afterward, of Starvation, with Kim Seng 
at her side. He was eight at the time, a member of one of the 
mobile work teams of children instituted by Pol Pot for their 
“education and well-being.” The night before his mother died 
he was taken to her in a nearby village. He noticed how 
swollen she was, how frail and tired. and that she was 
breathing with great difficulty. Kim Seng’s mother took 
his hand and told him that he would very soon be an or- 
phan. Then she said: “Always remember your father’s and 
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Cambodian child takes a solitary walk at the Khao I D. 
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ang refugee camp in Thailand 





Other scenes at Khao | Dang: watching a soccer match through a barbed-wire fence; getting ready to take a ride on the swing 








mother’s blood. It is calling out in revenge for you.” 

By that time Kim Seng was already keeping a diary. He 
would begin his entries: “Dear friend, I turn to you in my time of 
sorrow and trouble. . .” On this particular night he took his diary 
and wrote how frightened he felt. In the morning his mother was 
dead. Kim Seng knelt at her bedside and prayed; then he asked a 
neighbor to bury his mother next to where his father lay, his fa- 
ther’s body having been returned to the family. Kim Seng 
brought a shirt with him as a payment for this service 


the burial ground, the boy walking behind them. Kim 

Seng was quite weak and thin. The neighbors buried his 
mother, burned incense, and departed. Then Kim Seng knelt by 
the grave and burned three incense sticks of his own. Finally he 
took a handful of dirt from each of his parent’s graves, poured it 
together in his hands, and beseeched his dead parents to look af- 
ter him. He then returned to the mobile team. 

“Do you feel your parents’ spirit inside you now?” 

“Yes, it talks to me. It tells me that I must gain knowledge, 
and get a job. I would like to be an airplane pilot.” 

“Does your spirit still tell you to get revenge?” 

“Yes,” solemnly 

“So, will you go back to Cambodia one day and fight the 
Khmer Rouge?” 

“No. That is not what I mean by revenge. To me revenge 
means that I must make the most of my life.” 

Kim Seng, now 10, sits at the other side of a kitchen table at 
the end ofa long dirt-floor hut in Khao I Dang. He is visible down 
to the middle of his chest. The face is bright brown; the head held 
in balance by a pair of ears a bit too large for the rest—the effect 
being scholarly, not comical. Kim Seng has a special interest in 
France these days because he has recently learned that his older 


Te neighbor and his wife carried Kim Seng’s mother to 





| the death of my mother. I ate leaves then. That is why there is a 
| tree in the picture.” 


brother is there. He studies diligently, hoping to join his brother. 
He believes that knowledge makes people virtuous. | 

“What is this picture, Kim Seng?” The drawing is one of two 
he did upon first arriving at Khao I Dang. It is of three boys, 
stick figures, standing to the side of several gravestones. The 
background consists of a large mountain with a leering yellow 
moon resting on its peak. Perched on a tree is an oversized owl, 
whose song, says Kim Seng, is mournful. 

“One day I left my mobile team to go find food for myself. I 
was very hungry. I met two boys, and together we came upon a 
mass grave of 30 bodies. The Khmer Rouge soldiers found me. I 
told them that I had gone for firewood. But they punished me. 
They bound my hands to a bamboo stick behind my back. I was 
tied up without food for several days.” 

The second drawing is of a bright orange skeleton with tears 
in its eyes and a grim mouth in an open frown. “I drew this after 


“If you drew yourself today, would the picture be different?” 

“Yes, very different. Here I have food. And there would be a 
smile on my face.” 

He is asked to do a self-portrait. He moves toa long table un- | 
der a window at the far end of the hut. An elder provides him 
with paper and crayons, and he works in silence. The noise of the 
other children has abated momentarily, the only sound being an 
occasional squawk of a late-rising rooster. Soon the boy presents 
his work, which is not a self-portrait at all but a bright blue air- 
plane with green doors, green engines, and a red nose and tail. 

“But where are you, Kim Seng?” 

“Lam the pilot in the window.” He points himself out enthu- 
siastically. “We are flying to France.” 

Khao I Dang is one of two main refugee camps set up by the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees at the eastern edge of 
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Life in the refugee camp: mothers and toddlers while away the afternoon; a young man on crutches stands at the foot of Khao! Dang Mountain 





Thailand. From there the refugees will be resettled. Some will re- | by his spirit. I dreamed that I saw him, and he promised that his 


turn to Cambodia in an attempt to rejoin their families. The 
camp sits at the foot of Khao | Dang Mountain, a high, craggy 
hill where thousands of Cambodians have hidden in the brush 
before making their escape runs down into the camp. One day, 
the children fear, the Khmer Rouge will come hurtling down 
that slope to recapture them. It will not happen for a while yet. It 
is the end of the monsoon season. The air smells of hot mud. The 
sky hangs low, like a gray fishnet over the straw roofs 


gee holding center, perhaps because some families have 

been here so long, awaiting resettlement, that the place 
has naturally taken on an ancient form. The only blatant signs of 
modernity are the blue mushroom-shaped water towers, the lat- 
erite roads and the rehabilitation center, a larger hut where 
molds for artificial limbs lie stacked on shelves like loaves of 
white bread. The people mill! about the wat, their Buddhist tem- 
ple. Their gardens are crowded with tomatoes, scallions, cloves, 
lemon grass and “Cambodian traditional”—marijuana. Squash 
wobbles on the latticework between the huts. A barefoot woman 
carries an armload of morning glories. Beside the roads grow 
needle flowers with pointed petals of burnished pink, and mai- 
ya-rab, a tiny fern (a weed really) that shrinks away at the hu- 
man touch, but after a while restores itself. 

Nop Narith is Kim Seng’s size and age. He has shaggy black 
hair and great buck teeth that gleam in a smile. He holds his left 
arm below the table. Narith had polio when he was younger, and 
the arm is withered. Both his parents are dead 

“When the soldiers came to my house, they took our whole 
family away. Me they took toa mobile team. I never saw my par- 
| ents again. But I have a photograph of my father. My father was 
| worried that I could not take care of myself. Yet I feel guarded 


Ty he camp looks more like a Cambodian village than a refu- 





spirit would protect me. In the dream he told me to gain knowl- 
edge and to take revenge on his killers.” 

“Do you seek revenge against the soldiers, then?” 

"es™ 

“What do you mean by revenge?” 

“Revenge is to make a bad man better than before.” 

At first, these unorthodox interpretations of revenge seem 
less personal than traditional—an attitude inherited from an 
agrarian people accustomed to gentleness and passivity. To be 
sure, there was a long time, between the 9th and 15th centuries, 
when Khmer culture sustained a golden age—the period of Ang- 
kor Wat with its five peaked towers and massive stone gods. But 
fundamentally, Cambodia has remained a village nation, and 
the values of Pol Pot, not to mention his horrors, must have 
seemed as shocking as they were terrifying. The children in 
Khao I Dang have simple values. They have been taught to hon- 
or the land, the country, their dead ancestors, their parents and 
their village 

Still, it is not always this way. Many children use the same 
wiles in the camp that they employed to survive in the jungle 
and elude Pol Pot. There are even stories of children denying the 
existence of their parents within the same camp because they 
have heard that an unaccompanied child stands a greater 
chance of being claimed by another country. One boy was deso- 
late because his friend suddenly left camp with a family with 
which he had been secretly ingratiating himself for months. A 
ten-year-old was so eager to emigrate that he found himself 
wandering around back at the Cambodian border. He had 
stowed away on a truck that—he had persuaded himself—was 
bound for America 

What you have to realize, says Pierce Gerety, the director of 
the International Rescue Committee in Thailand, is that “their 


anes a 
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whole country has been burned over.” Gerety, his wife Marie, 
and Neil Boothby, a child psychologist, all of whom work steadi- 
ly with these children, need continually to remind themselves 
that the small serious eyes that look up to them have taken in 
sights that should exist only in hell, A common story the chil- 
dren tell is of seeing pregnant women tied to trees, their stom- 
achs then slit open by bayonets. More common still is the liver 
torture—the children draw pictures of this. Here the victim is 
also tied to a tree, and his liver is plucked out by a specially de- 
signed hook. He may survive 20 minutes in this condition. 


memories, and here is where their idea of revenge comes 

into focus. The children express this thought indirectly. 
Nep Phem is 18, and a gifted artist. His eyes tear, perhaps froma 
cold, and his answers are very thoughtful, introduced by long 
pauses. When you ask him what liberty requires, for example, he 
tells you “Patience.” On one subject, however, his responses are 
rapid and automatic: 

“Do you think that people learn war or is it inborn?” 

“War must be born in you.” 

“Can the impulse to make both war and peace exist in the 
same person?” 

“No. They cannot live together.” 

“Which wins out?” 

“Peace always beats war.” 

Kim Seng says the same thing. As does Meng Mom, a puffy- 
cheeked twelve-year-old dancer who toys shyly 
with the lavender sleeve of her shirt. She is silent 
on all topics but one: 

“Why do men make wars?” 

“There are a lot of bad men in the world.” 

“How does someone stay good if so many 
men are bad?” 

“Good must fight the bad.” 

“Can good and bad exist in the same 
person?” 

“No. Not together. They are in separate 
places. The good must beat the bad.” 

These simple abstractions have a meaning 
for Cambodian children that is clearly disturb- 
ing to them. It is not as if the Khmer Rouge are 
an invading horde from a distant nation; the 
Khmer Rouge are their neighbors, their friends, 
themselves—which may account for the fact bk 


Y: there is a kind of torment that goes deeper than such 


that so many of the children have nightmares in Performing a Khmer folk dance 


which they assume the roles of Pol Pot's soldiers. 

They have, in fact, known children who were Pol Pot’s soldiers. 
The atrocities of the Khmer Rouge are thus acutely shocking. 
No, they say; the good spirit and the bad spirit cannot live within 
the same body. But what if they do? Here is where their defini- 
tion of revenge suddenly makes perfect sense. How do you take 
revenge on yourself? Even at a very young age these people per- 
ceive their own capacity for evil, which is the human capacity, 
and they deny it with as much vehemence as fright. 

Or, like Sokhar, they say nothing. Sokhar is eleven now, was 
eight when she first came to Khao I Dang. She too did a drawing 
when she arrived, but unlike Kim Seng, she did not explain it, 
and in fact said almost nothing at all during her first two years al 
the camp. Sokhar is well fed, and soft-featured, though “in Cam- 
bodia I met with starvation.” She has crying fits still, but is be- 
ginning to talk. It is difficult, however, to speak of her drawing, 
which, while primitive, requires an explanation. 

She takes it in her hands, and studies what she drew: three 
children gathering rice in a field. A Khmer Rouge soldier has a 
rifle trained on them, “to keep them working.” Off to the left of 
the picture is the device. It looks like a wheel with a hollow hub 
and spokes leading out to the rim. Or perhaps it is a doughnut 
with lines on it. Three extra lines extend from the outer rim at 
the bottom, giving the thing the appearance of an insect. At the 
top there is yet another line sticking out at an angle to the right, 
the end of which is attached toa small ring. 

“What is happening here, Sokhar?” 


Children of War 








| “Khao I Dang National Theater”—milling and chattering with 





| speaker an announcer explains: it was a good year. 


“This is a picture of the Pol Pot time.” She hopes to change 
the subject. 

“Who are these people?” 

“They harvest the rice.” 

“And what is this [the circular device]?” 

“This is something you put on the head.” 

“Who puts it on your head?” 

“The Pol Pot soldiers.” 

“What is its purpose?” 

“To kill.” 

“Do soldiers do the killing?” 

No answer. 

“Ts it the soldiers who work the device?” 

She will not respond to this question. Not now. But she has 
answered it before. After two years of silence she at last ex- 
plained the device—if not fully, at least enough to allow a guess 
as to how it worked. The children harvesting rice include Sok- 
har; she is the largest of the three. Whenever a child refused to 
work, he was punished with the circular device. The soldiers 
would place it over the child’s head. Three people would hold it 
steady by means of ropes (the three lines at the bottom), A fourth 
would grab hold of the ring at the end of the other rope (the line 
at the top). The device worked like a camera lens, the areas be- 
tween the lines in the drawing being metal blades. When the 
rope with the ring was pulled, the lens would close, and the child 
would be decapitated. A portable guillotine. But it wasn’t the sol- 
diers who worked the device. It was the children. 

Outside the rain splashes down, then stops 
just as suddenly, and everything is hot again. 
The children are excited; they are about to per- 
form a few of their folk dances. Some older boys 
are shooting baskets on a hard dirt court. They 
laugh in surprise when the American visitor 
blocks a shot. They did not know that defense 
was part of the game. 

Behind the wat is a shack where the coffins 
are kept before cremation; and behind that, 
near a patch of sweet potatoes, the crematorium 
sits in a clearing under a shed, like a doll’s cha- 
pel. There is no activity there today. But the wat 
itself is busy with a festival marking the last day 
of the Buddhist Lent. A monk in yellow sits 
cross-legged on a table, while children crouched 
in a circle burn incense. The smoke is supposed 
to fly to heaven in order to beckon their ances- 
tors to descend and join them. 

Other children are playing soccer in uni- 
forms on a huge dirt field. Some enjoy the playground. A naked 
baby stands before a swing, perplexed as to how to work it. A few 
busy themselves in the arts hut, painting or carving elaborate 
wooden musical instruments like the take and the kail. This is 
where Nep Phem likes to spend his time. When asked why art is 
important to him, he answers: “So that I may give something to 
someone, and allow someone to love me in return.” 

But most of the children are in the theater tent now—the 


expectation. Then the bright pink curtains part, showing a back- 
drop painting of Angkor Wat. The xylophone plays the water- 
drop music. The dancers enter. The boys strut, the girls cock 
their hands and heads and do not smile. They glow with color, 
their dark brown skins set off by the deep blues, reds and greens 
of their sarongs and sashes. They do four dances, Starting witha 
hunting dance in which a small boy brandishes a Spear and tries 
to look ferocious. The coconut dance is the most fun and the 
most intricate, as the children clap halves of coconuts from hand 
to hand. They flirt, but do not touch. 

The last dance is Ro Bam Kak Se Ko, the rice cultivation 
dance, presented in five parts. The first is the planting of seeds. 
The second is a dance of three scarecrows (the little ones in the 
audience howl at the masks). The third part is the cutting of the 
rice, and fourth is the tying. Finally comes the celebration of the 
harvest. The children prance under a full moon. Over the loud- 
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mM /IETNAM 
We Go Together in One Boat 


Weep for me, whoever has charity, truth and justice! I did not voyage—do something permanently worthwhile for the chil- 

come on this voyage for gain, honor or wealth. dren? Or will the children change as they grow older? Will they 
—Christopher Columbus _ eventually become like any generation of warriors?” 

“Who can tell?” the priest shrugs. “Some of these children 

M ost of the children met so far have known what they | have been through hell. It will depend on what their memories 


want out of life, and their desires are connected to the | do to them.” 
violence around them. The Belfast children long to get On this hot, blue Sunday morning, on this pontoon in Hong 
away from that violence, even if it means not seeing their coun- Kong harbor, on a crate marked PRECISION EXPLOSIONS, LTD., 
try again. The Israelis want peace with victory. The Palestinian | the priest sits safely. He has just arrived from Haiphong with 28 
children seek redress for wrongs done their people. The Cambo- | others, who five weeks ago slipped aboard too small a junk and | 
dians yearn for tranquillity. Within their various desires, they | trusted themselves to the South China Sea. Behind him the junk 
show great kindliness and generosity and a high sense of fair- | bobs crazily in the harbor, giving an idea of how it must have 
ness. This generally applies to the children of Viet Nam as well. | rolled in open swells. His fellow refugees huddle together on the 
Most of these children seek a little of each of the things sought by | pontoon, staring straight ahead, as if posing for a formal family 
the others—escape, honor, victory, peace. They also display the photograph, and sipping water from an orange plastic bucket 
same basic goodheartedness of all children of war. passed from hand to hand. Three women group under a tent 
Yet technically they are not children of war—not of war as it | made of shirts to keep the sun off. They pay no attention to the 
is fought in Belfast, Nahariya, Ramallah, Beirut, or in the jun- | gawkers in fresh-painted yachts who swing close by for a look. A 
gles outside Phnom-Penh. There are no gun battles or street riots | woman nurses a baby so small it can be mistaken for her own 
in Viet Nam any more. One side has won, one has lost; and the | forearm. 
children of the losers have the choice of “re-education,” hunger Around the pontoon, boats chug and cruise—police boats, 
or the sea. The children of Viet Nam have known war, and they | water taxis, sampans piloted by women in straw hats, ferries, 
have also known the consequences of war. They thus offer an op- | tugs, dredges, schooners. Freighters with exotic names lie at an- 
portunity to pose the one question that has been hovering over | chor. In the background, the office buildings of Hong Kong Is- 
all these children, which is a question about the future. land stand pressed against Victoria Peak. Trinh Thi Nuong, 8, 
So you ask the priest: “Do these experiences—the war, the gazes at the city in open wonder. She is told that she looks lovely. 
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Tears on arriving in Hong Kong harbor 


At that she becomes self-conscious, and her eyes fill up with 
tears. She says that she is thinking of her father who was left be- 
hind in Viet Nam 

Tomorrow their junk will be towed to Gin Drinker’s Bay, the 
place designated by the Hong Kong authorities as an elephants’ 
graveyard for the vessels of the boat people. There it will either 
be burned straight away or await burning with other wrecks on a 
jetty directly across the water from a hill of gray gravestones and 
a blue columbarium. The engines, which do not burn, lie heaped 
like brown skulls beside the remains of tillers that were made 
with welded pipes. Only a few boats rest in Gin Drinker’s Bay 
now, smoldering near the scavenging dogs. There were hundreds 
here once—boats that packed people in holds that were intended 
for fish. The boats are ruins. For the priest, Trinh and for tens of 
thousands to date, all that is left of Viet Nam are these boats 


| rom this point on, the refugees will follow a set procedure, 
| one established by those who came to Hong Kong before 
them. Unlike the Thais, the Hong Kong authorities do not 
consider these refugees illegal entrants, and in effect have given 
them a status close to citizenship. For six days they will undergo 
health examinations. Then they will be placed in the Jubilee Re- 
ception Center, where all refugees must be processed before go- 
ing off to any of four camps: Argyle 3 and 4, or Kai Tak East and 
North. Like the Jubilee center, all are located on Kowloon Pen- 
insula. In the camps the children will go to school, kill time, and 
wait for a sign from France. England or America 
In this respect, their situation is not terribly different from 
the Cambodian children at Khao I Dang—except that their 
hopes of resettlement are justifiably higher. But in temperament 
the Vietnamese children seem quite different from the Khmer 
Generally they are wilder and more independent, either because 
of their greater freedom in the camps or because of something 
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At the Jubilee center, two survivors of a horrifying voyage tell of a death and cannibalism 





characteristic. Argyle 4 used to be a storage depot for Hong 
Kong's armed forces. Now it looks like a teen-age canteen, the 
kids loitering under the fluorescent lights like teen-agers in any 
poor city neighborhood, their self-possession equally dopey and 
sinister 

rhey did not take to the idea of school in the beginning. In 
Argyle 4 a gang of six welcomed a new American volunteer 
teacher with fistfuls of stones thrown through the classroom win- 
dow. Many Vietnamese children in the refugee camps have nev- 
er gone to school, or quit very early. Many are country kids 
Many have been used to running wild back home, and have nev- 
er conformed to an institution. Yet some are catching on rather 
well. A fine pencil drawing of a classroom shows open books 
resting on four desks in neat rows, with the teacher’s desk elevat- 
ed in the rear 

Generally, the artwork of these students has made the same | 
progress as that of the Belfast, Israeli and Khmer children 
starting out with pictures of bayonets and bombers, then. as their 
distance from danger increases, graduating to faces and to 
houses in fields. One boy drew an elaborate marketplace, com- 
plete with shops and a clock tower, and he crayoned VIET NAM in 
red block letters over the entire scene. When given a free hand 
the children usually draw Viet Nam in serenity—a dinner scene 
with mother, father and child seated at a large round table cov- 
ered with small dishes of food. But there is less serenity in the 
children themselves, in the older ones especially, who unlike the 
Cambodians do not interpret revenge as the exercise of moral 
persuasion 

Trung and Ha are brothers, 16 and 14 respectively, and they 
are alone. Their father, a former officer in the South Vietnamese 
army, was thrown into a “re-education” camp; their mother did 
not make it out of Viet Nam. Trung wears an oversize watch and 
a rugby shirt. He cracks his knuckles as he talks. Ha broods and 
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Just in from Haiphong, a refugee surveys Hong Kong from the deck of his boat; behind window bars, youngsters await new homes 
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talks less, but he has ambitions “to study hard and grow up and 
return to take revenge on the Communists.” Trung preaches love 
and compassion, yet asserts that revenge is the duty of all the 
Vietnamese people, and it is his own wish in particular. Both 
boys would like to be doctors eventually, but when faced with a 
question similar to that posed to Ahmed in Lebanon—whether. 
as a doctor, he would treat a wounded Communist as an enemy 
or a patient—Trung does not hesitate to say “enemy.” 

“But you both are Buddhist, and Buddhism prohibits the tak- 
ing of revenge.” 

‘It is not against Buddhism to take back the happiness that 
belongs to you.” 

They both remember the war, in fragments. An explosion in 
the marketplace in Chuong Thien in 1972: a soldier running | 
away; “in the morning I saw 35 V.C. corpses.” Asked w hy he 
thinks men make war, Trung avoids the generality and cites the 
Communists; “They were too poor and too savage, so they sought 
a fight.” Do all men have the capacity to be savage? “No, only 
some.” Does it feel good to hate the Communists? “No. But it 
gives you a kind of strength 

It is hard to tell if this relentless anti-Communism is heart- 
felt or geared to please Americans with whom these children 
hope to live. Many of the children have no political opinions 
whatever, but those who do are consistent. Dang is 17 now, and 
was eight and living in Hanoi during the December 1972 bomb- 
ing. He remembers his family sitting around and talking togeth- 
er—"telling intimate things, sentimental things.” (Dang uses 
“senumental” to mean tender, emotional.) Then they heard the 
air-raid warning on the radio. Other families ran down to the 
shelters, but Dang’s father said that it was not necessary for them 
to go anywhere. “If it is your fate to die, you die. If it is the fam- 
ily’s fate to die, better to die together.” They survived Dang | 
would not have obeyed, had he not trusted his father s Judgment 





Like his father, Dang is headstrong, proud of his stubbornness 
Of the Communists he has no doubts: “The entire population 
wants to rise up against them. But there is no leadership, no or- 
ganization.” Asked if he has the capacity to become such a lead- 
er, he replies that he would need guidance, but that he feels he 
has the necessary courage 

Some of his courage has been shown already. At 14 Dang 
wanted to join a national soccer team, so he left home, working 
his way up to a class B league by the time he turned 16. Then he 
returned to Hanoi, but the police came around to sign him up for 
the draft. “I did not want to become a soldier for the Commu- 
nists.” Eventually he left the country and his “sentimental life” 
behind, hiding aboard a junk that barely held 93 refugees, and 
that suffered, among the standard hardships, a terrifying storm, | 
and a doldrum in which Dang remembers sitting soaked to the 
skin as the boat spun in circles on the still sea. Yet he contends 
that he was never afraid. “Life consists of difficult moments.’ 
he says. “In order to earn a happy time, you have to suffer 
hardship 


ot all the children here are as willful as these three. An 

18-year-old boy named Vu believes that “wars just hap- 

pen.” He only left Saigon out of obedience to his parents 
There are others who are too confused and shaken to know what 
they think—swearing vengeance In one sentence, promising for- 
&iveness in the next. Thanh, who is 16 but could be any age for 
the wildness of his appearance, rails against war: “The big shots 
never want things to calm down!” It is known for a fact that 
Thanh was caught directly in the Christmas bombing, but when 
asked to describe the experience, he denies that he was there 
His eyes fill his bony face. His hands leap first to his long straight 
hair, then to the T shirt with the palm tree on it. He shouts in a 
babble that he has never seen war 
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When you see the frenzy in a face like Thanh’s, you begin to 
feel that the Vietnamese children, while not in the thick of war at 
the moment, may in fact have suffered more than the other chil- 
dren of war, at least in terms of variety. Like the Belfast children, 
they have known civil war; like the Khmer, terrorism and guer- 
rilla war; like the children of Israel and Lebanon, they have seen 
bombing raids and artillery attacks; and their land, like that of 
the West Bank children, is now occupied. Beyond these, they 
have also experienced a personal, internal war over whether to 
leave their families and make an escape on their own. Children 
like Trung, Ha and Dang had to decide between home and free- 
dom at a very young age, and having chosen in favor of freedom, 
or a chance of it, they have imposed the most damaging effect of 
war on themselves. They have opted for separation, for a loss 
of love. 


n doing this they immediately embarked on yet another war, 

the war in the boats. For a month or more, many of these 

boats became island civilizations, moving through a truncat- 
ed history. The people who started out full of hope soon grew 
fearful and suspicious. The cooperative became 
selfish; the healthy sick; the sick dead. Some of 
the passengers grew dangerous as the voyage 
progressed. Some were dangerous to begin with. 
Locked in among them were the children, sit- 
ting body to body with strangers, in a stoic si- 
lence, all watching for a change of weather, or a 
change of mood. 

Under such conditions, it is no wonder that 
a story like Be’s is jumbled. The other children 
at Jubilee center call Be “Buddha” because he 
has the face of a Buddha, and Be says that he 
would like to have Buddha’s serene mind as 
well. But Be’s mind is troubled, and his story 
never comes out the same way twice. First he 
says that his father, who died on the journey, 
was buried at sea. In another version his father 
died of starvation on a small island with a light- 
house on it, and was left there by the others. 
Then Be claims that he saw the boatmaster 
knifed to death by two men. Soon Be contra- 
dicts himself again, saying that he did not actu- 
ally see the boatmaster being killed, but only 
heard him groaning in pain in the hold. So it goes. When asked 
if he was afraid after his father died, he says no. Nor was he sad. 
He smiles wanly at this. He says that only his current loneliness 
makes him sad. 

Be relates his voyage in a Jubilee classroom, hunched over a 
white-topped bench like a player at halftime. It is doubtful that 
this classroom existed when the Jubilee center was first built in 
1935, the silver jubilee year of George V, for which the center 
was most likely named. Like Argyle 3, Jubilee served as a Japa- 
nese P.O.W. camp from 1941 to 1945 for British and Chinese sol- 
diers. After the war, the Sham Shui Po camp, of which Jubilee 
was a part, reverted to its original function as British army bar- 
racks. It became a refugee center in February 1979, and since 
December 1980 has been administered by the Hong Kong prison 
department, whose clipped-voiced officers inadvertently give the 
place the feel of a prison. A door is marked Superintendent De- 
tention Camp. Windows are barred. The air is soaked with anti- 
septic. At the water’s edge stands a high chain-link fence, its up- 
per portion bent outward at an angle to prevent entrance or 
escape. 

The place is big, but compact. Its current population of 1,500 
lives in 24 four-story blocks. Filled to capacity, the center can 
hold 6,500. It sits on approximately two acres of land at the edge 
of Kowloon, directly across from Hong Kong Island. The center 
abuts a fish-processing plant, and the children scoop for eels that 
escape into the sewers. The children at Jubilee are a fairly close- 
knit group, and they know all about Be’s adventures. 

But Be’s story, confused and tragic as it is, does not hold their 
attention nearly so well as the story of Pham. Pham’s story is not 
at all confused. Nor does anyone at Jubilee doubt its authentic- 








Two refugees at the Argyle 4 camp 











ity. For one thing, there are witnesses to it—not many, to be sure, 
since only five of the original eleven voyagers survived. Those 
who made it verify Pham’s account, if somewhat reluctantly. 
The two parallel gashes also serve as supporting evidence. Even 
after two months, they stand out like a reddened equals sign on 
the top of Pham’s head. 

The most persuasive piece of evidence, however, is Pham 
himself. Unlike Be or Thanh, Pham is neither wild nor demon- 
Strative. His hair, cut short and jagged around the wound, looks 
like a washed kitten’s. His height is average for a Vietnamese | 5- 
year-old—about 5 ft. 2 in. His build is average. His face is 
mouth-open flat, without expression, except for the eyes, so 
brown as to seem black, which cannot exactly be said to have ex- 
pression either. They are their own depth, the vessels of what 
they have seen. It is what they have seen that makes Pham stand 
out at Jubilee. 

He has taken Be’s seat in the classroom, and he is sitting be- 
side Loc, a thinner boy with a narrow face, who appears to be his 
friend. Pham accepts Loc’s presence, but alone, when asked if 
Loc is his friend, there isn’t any qualification in his no. Loc may 
wish to be Pham’s friend now, but he was on the 
wrong side during the incident at sea. When the 
boys landed, in fact, they squared off for a fight, 
and for weeks they hurled challenges at each 
= other. They may reconcile eventually, but 
Pham, who has a tendency to forgive, has a way 
to go before forgetting what happened in the 
boat. 

Climbing aboard was easy. Pham, who was 
out by himself fishing one day, simply saw the 
*, junk take off from Haiphong, and on he hopped. 
He did not say goodbye to his three sisters and 
' brother-in-law, and there was no one else to 

* consult—Pham’s mother having died in 1976 of 
something in the stomach that “pricks and 
hurts,” his father having died of a stroke two 
years later. Both parents were fishmongers, and 
, Pham knows boats. The one he boarded was 13 
meters long. They were 52 days at sea. They had 
20 kilos of rice on board and 40 liters of water. 
When both gave out, they used their fishing 
nets, and that was when the trouble started. A 
few men, “taking advantage of the others,” 
fished for themselves at night. The boatmaster fought with them. 
Four people “fell” overboard. Seven remained. 

The story is interrupted by the sounds of sawing and drilling 
where they are expanding the Jubilee center, and by a metallic 
female voice giving instructions over a loudspeaker at frequent 
intervals. Pham must be asked to let the noise abate. He would 
speak straight through it. 

“Why were you hit on the head?” 

“The boatmaster wanted to eat me.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“The boatmaster told a boy who was a neighbor of mine to 
take a hammer and hit me on the head, so that they might eat 
my flesh. The boy told me.” 

“Why did you believe him? Did you see such a thing before?’ 

“No. But earlier in the voyage the boatmaster wanted to kill 
someone else for the same purpose. The man was so scared, he 
committed suicide; he struck the boatmaster on the head with a 
wooden bar, and then leaped overboard.” That left six. 

“And how did they try to kill you?” 

“They put a shirt over my head, and they hit me with some- 
thing hard. I felt the men coming over to lift off the shirt. But I 
was still conscious. I heard the boatmaster order another man to 
cut my throat. (Here Loc interjects that he was powerless to help. 
Pham offers no consolation.) 

“At the moment they took the shirt off my head, they saw 
that I was conscious, and that tears were on my face. I did not 
know what they were thinking. Then someone said: ‘Pham, do 
you want to live?’ And I said: “Yes, of course I want to live.’ So 
they untied me and took me into the cabin.” 

You see the sequence as if you were present: the selection 
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Children of War 








of the uninteresting, solitary boy; the logic of it; the low-whis- 
pered plotting; the appointment of the assassin; the blow: the 
raising of the shirt and the surprise. But then what? What, in 
fact, were those men thinking that held them back from mur- 
der? Mere pity? Or was it the recognition of Pham’s tears as 
their own, the knowledge that the boy was not weeping to 
Save his own skin, but theirs, that he was weeping for all 
those who did ever, or will ever, or do now devour their 
young? Jubilee is suddenly noiseless. No sawing and drilling. 
No amplified announcements. The sun is frozen in the lowest 
pane of the classroom window. 

“What did you think when you realized that they were go- 
ing to let you live?” 






Thanks 
to Pham’s testimony, the 
boatmaster was jailed by 
the Hong Kong authorities. 
Pham is terrified that the 
man will be released and 
come after him. 

For his part, he feels no 
hatred for the boatmaster 
whatever, only disapproval. 
He understood the necessity 
of eating the dead boy, and 
he observes that the fear 
of starvation may have driy- 
en the boatmaster to behave 
with unnatural cruelty. Un- 
like the Cambodian children, 
Pham acknowledges that 
there is the capacity for good 
and evil in everyone, 

“Then would you kill a 
child in order to survive?” 

“No,” he says. “We £0 to- Together ina 
gether in one boat. If we die, 
we die. I would not kill in order to live.” 

Pham’s future? He does not guess. When he was at home 
living with his sisters and brother-in-law he used to watch 
them repair boat engines, and he thinks that it might be nice 
to do that work some day. Then he considers for a moment 
and says that car engines would be even better. “Yes, I could 
work as an apprentice in a small shop.” If he should ever 
have children of his own, he will teach them “to be diligent 
and to love each other and to be kind and understanding.” 
He turns his gaze toward the window. 

“What do you think about when you look at Hong Kong 
Island?” 

“I see lots of lights which are beautiful. And boats.” 

“What do you think when you see all the boats?” 

“The boats have lights too, which are also beautiful.” 

“What else is beautiful?” 

“Everything is beautiful.” 

Pham does not do much with his free time at Jubilee. There 
is not a great deal to do. The children watch TV or play table 
tennis out under an eave on the harbor side. They crowd around 
two tables, one behind the other, and do not keep score; they 
only rally. Pham’s forehand is weak, but he plays a fair game. 
This is the only time he mixes with the other children, keeping 
generally to himself. He does have one friend, though—a man 
who occupies the bunk next to his. Pham has trouble falling 
asleep at night, so this man, who reminds Pham of an uncle, 
tells him stories. Pham favors one in particular: a fable of a coco- 
nut that turns into a person and falls in love. Pham knows that 





circle, young girls dance on a green in Belfast 
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his friend tells him these stories to help him sleep, but Pham al- 
ways gets interested, and he Stays awake to the end. 


place, this will be his life. Lonely as it is, it is the life of 
most war children—lived partly in the world, and mainly 
outside. In Belfast, Paul rides his five-speed racer, Keith Studies 


diligently, Elizabeth 80€s to the disco. In Israel, Nimrod worries 


Ur he is claimed by the US. or any other mysterious 


paints, Meng Mom dances. 

These are the children of war, but they are also simply chil- 
dren—a 4-ft. and 5-ft. civilization with books and lunch pails, 
dressed in school uniforms and preposterous T shirts, Sitting in 
the backs of cars, camping at windows and watching. Outsized by 
adults, they are not yet a constituency, so they go about unno- 
ticed. They pose no threat. Besides, the adults have more to worry 
about than children. In the few months that Pham has been at 
Jubilee, Poland has been taken over by the military; Anwar Sadat 
has been assassinated: the US. 
has agreed to send AWACS to 
the Saudis; Israel has annexed 
the Golan Heights; and a 
Member of Parliament has 
been murdered in Belfast. 
Compared to such main 
events, the children are negli- 
gible. Since they know this to 
be true, they are free to think as 
they please. 

Will Joseph join the terror- 
ists? Will Boutros? For that 
matter, will Heather and Ha- 
dara continue to crave peace? 
No one knows, least of all the 
children themselves, who have 
seen enough of change to re- 
spect it. Disappointing as it 
would be to his father the colo- 
nel, even little Samer may turn 
Out a peacemaker, so violently 
do children turn on their el- 
ders. Tiny Palestine may grow 
up to lead a raid on Qiryat Shemona, or she may decide to rear 
children and grow bananas outside Tyre. 

For the moment, these children are in the hands of others. 
They are the moved from place to place, the led and hidden, the 
dragged along and swung into the sky, the hugged, the tickled, 
the slapped, the taught, the scolded, teased, praised—and some- 
limes the shot at, and sometimes the decapitated and the killed 
for food. All that can be done to them is done, and they do what 
they are told. But not forever. One morning the streets through 
which they skitter now will be theirs to command. They will not 
think what to do: they will already know. Whatever becomes of 
them and of their countries will have been decided in some abso- 
lutely innocuous moment during these innocuous years, a mo- 
ment they will not be able to trace. Their thinking done, they will 
rule largely by reflex, just as their parents did before them. Even 
Pham. Even Pham will rule by reflex. 

Not that he thinks of such things now, of course. Pham has 
never heard of the ILR.A. or P.L.O. or Israel or Lebanon. The 





master will break out of Jail and once again go for his head. 
Whatever else he thinks he does not say— sitting by himself in 
front of the television set, or Pacing the walkway beside the 
fence, or facing the harbor full of boats that sail the world where 
everything is beautiful. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Europe’s Dour Outlook 








A year of. convalescence with a mild recovery beginning i in the summer 


or the third time in a row, Western 
Europe is entering the new year in 
recession. While there is a prospect 
of economic recovery beginning in the lat- 
ter half of 1982, the long-awaited upswing 
is likely to be highly vulnerable. It could 
be snuffed out, for example, by a renewed 
surge of interest rates in the U.S., another 
bout of currency gyrations or the sur- 
render by hard-pressed governments to 
mounting pressures for trade protection. 
Moreover, a sustained pickup is threat- 
ened by the increasingly divergent eco- 
nomic performances and policies of the 
members of the European Community. 
That is the rather dour outlook of the 
six members of TIME’s European Board of 
Economists at a year-end meeting held in 
Rome. The group’s concerns about the 
State of business were compounded by 
doubts that political leaders will persevere 
with unpopular, anti-inflationary policies 
at a time of serious unemployment. For 
the first time in postwar history, the job- 
less rate in Western Europe (9%) exceeds 
that in the U.S. (7.75%). Nonetheless, the 
TIME economists saw little alternative to 
continuing current austere policies. Said 
Herbert Giersch, director of the Universi- 
ty of Kiel’s Institute for World Econom- 
ics: “It has taken us ten years to get into 
this mess, and it will take us that long to 





repair the damage done by Keynesian 
remedies in the past.” 

Despite these worries, Hans Mast, a 
University of Zurich lecturer and execu- 
tive vice president for Crédit Suisse, saw 
reason for some optimism. Inflation is 
slackening almost everywhere, he noted, 
and towering interest rates have started 
to come down. This should encourage 
companies to borrow more in order to 
build up their low inventories, which 
would stimulate production. Said Banker 
Mast: “We are not suffering from a short- 
age of money to lend. Much of the money 
we send to the oil producers comes back 
to the West in the form of bank deposits, 
and is available on the international 
market.” 

Mast and others warned that the 
health of European business will depend 
to a large degree upon what happens to 
the U.S. economy and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s program of large budget 
cuts, tight money and major tax reduc- 
tions. American experts generally believe 
that the US. will remain in recession for 
the first half of 1982 and then grow at 
about a 4% annual rate during the second 
half. “I hope the Reagan gamble will 
come off,” said Mast. He added that if it 
fails, the world could move into a “stop- 
go” economic situation that would proba- 








bly make both inflation and unemploy- 
ment worse. 

The Europeans will be anxiously 
watching the preparations for this year’s 
American congressional elections for any 
signs of a shift in economic policy toward 
less strict monetary controls or a less seri- 
ous battle against budget deficits. Such a 
change would affect not only the U.S. but 
the whole world economy. 

Samuel Brittan, assistant editor of 
London’s Financial Times, pointed out 
that a “new world dollar standard” was 
already emerging under which govern- 
ments outside the U.S. increasingly deter- 
mine their fiscal and monetary policies in 
order to coordinate them with those com- 
ing out of Washington. The unintended 
result, he said, was that governments ev- 
erywhere have “passed the buck” to the 
American Federal Reserve Board to pur- 
sue noninflationary policies, while they 
try to stabilize the movement of their cur- 
rencies against the dollar. 

A rundown on the board’s view of the 
outlook in the four largest nations of the 
European Community: 

West Germany. The prospects for ex- 
pansion in the Continent’s most impor- 
tant economy are poor. While the Bonn 
government assumes that the gross na- 
tional product will grow at 1% or even 
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1.5% in 1982, Giersch predicted an in- 
crease of only .5%, with most of that com- 
ing in the latter half of the year. During 
1981, the West German economy de- 
clined by 1%. Unemployment, mean- 
while, may rise from its present level of 
5.5% to 7% in the course of 1982. On the 
other hand, Giersch foresaw inflation, 
which was 6.3% last year, dipping to an 
astonishingly low 3% in 1982. 

The German economist said that 
growth this year will be held back in part 
by continued steep interest rates. Even 
though the cost of money is falling, it will 
remain relatively high and hinder invest- 
ment. Giersch is also worried about new 
labor-union demands for close to 7% 
wage increases, fearing that these would 
force firms to cancel or postpone spending 
plans. Said Giersch: “The wage bargain- 
ing in the early spring will be a severe test 
for West Germany.” The number of 
bankruptcies is already climbing dramati- 
cally as a result of a squeeze on profits, 
and some firms may refuse to accept high 
settlements and thus challenge the West 
German system of industry-wide wage 
bargaining. 

France. While admitting that there 
are great uncertainties because of the So- 
cialist experiment and major nationaliza- 
tions launched by President Frangois Mit- 
terrand, Jean-Marie Chevalier, professor 
of economics at the University of Paris 
Nord, was generally upbeat about his 
country’s prospects in 1982. He predicted 
an increase of 2.5% in G.N.P., up from a 
mere .5% past year. Inflation, he felt, 
could be held at 13.5%, a slight drop from 
the 14% of the past twelve months. Che- 
valier predicted that France would be the 
only country in Europe where unemploy- 
ment would be falling, dropping margin- 
ally from 8% to 7.9% of the work force. 


o make this achievement possible, 
the French economist said, the 
government would be pushing pub- 
lic housing construction, increasing ex- 
penditure on research, enlarging subsidies 
to industries, and redistributing wealth to- 
ward lower-income groups by expanded 
social spending. This would mean larger 
budget deficits, but Chevalier believes 
that the government can stop a worse out- 
burst of inflation by industry-wide agree- 
ments to limit wage increases and prices. 
One major uncertainty that Chevalier 
foresees is how French exports will per- 
form against competition from the US. 
and West Germany. He believes that the 
relatively high inflation rate resulting 
from the expansionary program of the So- 
cialists will make French firms less com- 
petitive. Inevitably, he said, the Paris gov- 
ernment will take indirect measures like 
subsidized credit to help domestic produc- 
ers. Chevalier’s other worry is that busi- 
ness leaders, fearful about the Socialist 
policies, will continue to hold back on 
new investments and thus slow growth. 
Italy. The Italian economy has the 
most clouded outlook of the major coun- 
tries in Western Europe. Officially, the 











Asia Takes the Fast Track 


WwW hile Europe stumbles and the U.S. slows, the economies of the Far East 
have hardly broken stride in their race for prosperity. Even as recession en- 
gulfed much of the Western world in 1981, most non-Communist Asian nations 
achieved growth rates of between 3% and 7% for the year. In Hong Kong and 
Singapore, output surged by 10%. These Pacific powerhouses contributed more 
to the increase in world production than the US., Canada and Europe combined. 
Economists expect that the Asian nations will score similar growth gains in 1982. 

This performance was all the more remarkable because the Pacific countries 
are heavily dependent upon selling their goods abroad. Despite the slump that 
has softened demand for imports in the U.S. and Europe, many Asian nations 
have still boosted exports. In the past three months South Korea’s sales abroad 
have risen by 15% and Taiwan’s are up 7% from the same period a year ago. 

Japan, the biggest and most aggressive Asian challenger, had what it consid- 
ered a poor year in 1981, with growth of 3.3%. In 1982 the Japanese economy is 
expected to expand at about the same rate. Inflation, meanwhile, is projected to 
Stay at about the current 4%. Thanks to its heavy exports of autos, electronics and 
other high-technology gear, Japan last year piled up a trade surplus of about $23 
billion, as compared with just $2 billion in 1980. 

Taiwan, South Korea and Singapore are now mimicking Japan’s export-led 
growth. No longer content to be just peddlers of cheap clothing or cookware, 
these new Japans are moving into heavy industry and consumer electronics, Sin- 
gapore is second to the U.S. in building oil-drilling rigs. South Korea has become 
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a major force in world steel production and shipbuilding and is now sending tele- 
vision sets to the U.S. and automobiles to Great Britain. Taiwan is the fourth 
largest supplier of machine tools to the U.S. and is moving into minicomputers. 

A few Asian nations, though, still face severe problems. In the Philippines, 
where the economy has suffered under the autocratic rule of President Ferdinand 
Marcos, unemployment is about 25% in Manila and 15% for the country as a 
whole. Says Prime Minister César Virata: “A new recession in the industrialized 
countries would set back government efforts to revitalize the economy.” 

Indonesia has failed to diversify its exports away from raw materials and has 
been hurt by falling prices for timber and rubber. The country relies on income 
from oil exports, but its petroleum reserves may be exhausted within 15 years. 

Perhaps the most powerful threat to Asian prosperity is trade protectionism. 
As more and more Western companies feel squeezed by foreign competition, the 
pressure grows from industry and labor groups for new barriers to imports. The 
US. already has restrictions on the infiow of textiles, steel and other wares. The 
Japanese last year agreed to limit auto exports to the U.S. and some European 
countries, after being threatened with quotas. Protectionist sentiment, though, 
will be opposed by consumer demands for low-priced imports and by Western 
governments fighting inflation. 

Most economists believe that, while the expansion of Asian exports may 
slow, it will not crash and end the area’s generally strong growth. International 
specialists at the Bank of America, for instance, project that the Asian economies 
will grow at an annual rate of 6% or so for the rest of the decade. Very few experts 
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| GNP is expected to expand by 2% in — 
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would dare to make such a prediction about the economies of the West. 
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1982, as compared with no growth in 
1981. But Guido Carli, former governor of 
the Bank of Italy, pointed out that such a 
prognosis was based on several dubious 
assumptions, The first was that the infla- 
tion rate would slow from 18% in 1981 to 
12% in 1982. The second was that the 
government could succeed in paring down 
the monumental 50 trillion lire ($41.3 bil- 
lion) budget deficit. 

Carli was not encouraged by Italy’s 
flourishing undergound economy, which 
some observers regard as a sign of the 
country’s entrepreneurial vigor. Said he: 
“I do not believe that the orderly develop- 
ment ofa society or an economy can go on 
forever when the so-called moonlighting 
sector expands faster than the economy as 
a whole. At some point, the control of so- 
ciety gets out of hand.” 

Carli assumes that the dramatically 
divergent inflation rates within the Euro- 
pean Community will lead to another se- 
ries of currency adjustments reflecting the 











growing strength of the deutsche mark 

against the French franc and Italian lira. 

Without such changes, he predicted that 

| increased, if hidden, trade protectionism 
would be inevitable. 

Britain. Samuel Brittan forecast some- 
what better times ahead for his country’s 
troubled economy. He predicted a 2% in- 
crease in G.N.P., a full percentage point 
more than the official projection. He 

| pointed out that the recession in Britain 
| has been more severe than in other coun- 
tries, with manufacturing production 
down 20%. But he added: “My hunch is 
that since the U.K. was first into the 
slump, it will be first out.” 

There are already signs that British 
companies are no longer running down 
their inventories. Growth will be stronger 
once they start restocking their shelves. 
Brittan expects that the recovery will be 
led by construction, autos and other in- 
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British youths march in London to protest the austere poli icie 
“My hunch is that since the U.K. was the first into the slump, it will be the first out.” 
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dustries that are sensitive to interest-rate 
levels once the cost of borrowing begins 
declining from the current 15.5%. 

Brittan was also more cheerful than 
the London government on the outlook 
for inflation. The official view is that the 
rate of price increases will slow from 
11.5% to 10% during the year, but Brittan 
anticipated a drop to 9%. He predicts, 
though, that unemployment will climb 
from 11% of the work force to 12.5%, with 
the prospect of a leveling out or dip only 
sometime in 1983. 

While the recovery could be relatively 
strong, it may pose a policy problem. Said 
Brittan: “In the past, governments have 
often made their famous U turns and 
started to pump purchasing power into 
the economy just when everybody had 
given up hope of anything but continuous- 
ly rising unemployment and falling indus- 
trial output. The risks of a return toward 
more inflationary policies are great.” 

Although the economic policies that 





icies of the Thatcher government 


have become known as Thatcherism and 
Reaganomics are now running into politi- 
cal difficulties in Britain and the U.S., the 
board members were generally sympa- 
thetic toward this type of restrictive pro- 
gram. The panelists said that one of the 
major problems faced by both govern- 
ments is that the policies were oversold. 
Said Brittan: “What went wrong was the 
claim that there were going to be ex- 
tremely rapid results as soon as the poli- 
cies of less government intervention in the 
economy were installed. Neither Ronald 
Reagan nor Margaret Thatcher could ad- 
mit that governments cannot reverse 
long-term historical trends overnight.” 
Jean-Marie Chevalier was the only 
member of TIME’s board who favored tra- 
ditional Keynesian policies of spurring 
demand, even at the risk of inflation, in 
order to stem the unemployment plague. 
This is the program that has been adopted 
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by Mitterrand in France. Said Chevalier: 
“The French government thinks that its 
people have a right to work even if we 
have to pay a price for that in competitive 
terms in world trade.” One benefit, ac- 
cording to Chevalier, is that the Socialists 
now can count on labor’s support. He 
claimed that restive trade-union leaders 
in West Germany are demanding that 
Bonn follow the French example and cre- 
ate | million new jobs. The Frenchman 
argued that a certain amount of govern- 
ment intervention is necessary to attain 
long-term goals, such as the restructuring 


of ailing industries. 
i sluggish West European economy, 
several members of the TIME board 
were worried about increased protection- 
ism in world trade. Jan Tumlir, head of 
the economic section for the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in Gene- 
va, warned that new forms of trade barri- 
ers are being established for both industri- 
al products and raw materials. Said he: 
“With the exception of tropical products, 
some sporting goods and a few minor 
manufactured items, all the major areas 
of international trade—agriculture, steel, 
textiles, synthetic fibers and other petro- 
chemical products—are already under 
cartel systems. The situation is politically 
dangerous because it is bound to increase 
tensions between countries.” Next week 
top-level representatives of the U.S., the 
European Community, Japan and Cana- 
da will meet in Florida to discuss growing 
international-trade problems. 

Guido Carli found that the temptation 
to erect trade barriers was at the heart of 
“the major crisis of the European Com- 
munity, which is a crisis of political lead- 
ership.” He argued that the debate over 
the Community's budget, which has virtu- 
ally paralyzed it for three years, was “‘ir- 
relevant” when compared with the trade 
issue. He said that all the member nations 
are “behaving contrary to the logic of the 
Community” by reverting to nationalist, 
mercantilist policies. Carli described the 
members as divided into two camps: the 
protectionists and the free traders. The 
protectionists include France and Britain, 
while the free traders are West Germany 
and, to a lesser extent, Italy, The Nether- 
lands and Belgium. 

Another period of little or no growth 
during the coming year will put severe 
pressure on Western European govern- 
ments. There will be loud and persistent 
cries to forget about inflation and stimu- 
late growth or to protect local jobs by halt- 
ing the import of foreign goods, But Euro- 
pean history, especially that of the years 
between the two World Wars, shows that 
such action would produce pyrrhic vic- 
tories at best, and is more likely to aggra- 
vate current problems. Governments this 
year will have to show that they now have 
the political vision and leadership to see 
beyond narrow national interests in a 
time of adversity. — By Frederick Painton 


n addition to their concerns about the 
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Casualties of the Revolution 





T= U.S.’s 3,800 federally insured sav- 
ings and loan associations and the 449 
mutual savings banks last week received 
another dose of bad news. The Federal 
| Home Loan Bank Board reported that the 
net worth of S and Ls fell by $636 million 
in November, to $28 billion. That brought 
losses for the first eleven months of 1981 
to $4.3 billion, which was more than in 
any year since the Great Depression. The 
new year does not promise to be much 
better. Says James Christian, chief econo- 
mist of the U.S. League of Savings Associ- 
| ation: “This will be another period of 
losses and accelerated mergers.” 

The S and Ls and mutual savings 
banks, which have long been the back- 
bone of America’s housing industry, have 
been caught in a profit squeeze caused by 
lending long at low interest rates and bor- 


though they were often earning 9% or less 
on 20- or 30-year mortgages that were 
created years ago, the savings institutions 
were sometimes paying customers 16% or 
more for new two- or three-year deposits. 
Making matters worse was the fact that as 
interest rates have risen during the past 
two years, many investors have pulled 
their cash out of thrift institutions and 
poured it into money-market funds or 
other places where they could get a great- 
er return. In most months of 1981, with- 
drawals exceeded deposits at S and Ls 
and mutual savings banks. 

These problems have been too much 
for many thrifts. During 1981 a record 256 


mergers with other institutions. Last 
month, for example, the Harlem Savings 
Bank announced its union with the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank on the other side of 
Manhattan. The marriage had been ar- 
ranged by federal banking authorities to 
save failing Central, which had a third- 
quarter operating loss of $8.3 million 
against a net worth of $17.7 million. To 
bring off the merger with Harlem, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
took over a package of Central’s weak 
loans and assumed other responsibilities 
totaling $160 million. 

A plunge in interest levels has long 
been seen as just what the thrifts needed. 
But now that rates are falling, many S and 
Ls are not much better off. The declines 
are too small, come too late, and will 
probably not last long enough to help in- 
stitutions already seriously endangered. 
Says David Levine, an analyst with San- 
ford C. Bernstein & Co.: “Rates have not 
dropped far enough to save the industry.” 

The thrifts have not been helped 
much either by the new All Savers Certifi- 
cates created by Congress last summer. 
The new savings instruments, which the 
| industry had lobbied to have included in 
the Reagan Administration’s tax-cut 
package, were supposed to lure money 
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rowing short at much higher ones. Al- . 


S and Ls and savings banks slid into | 


to the S and Ls by allowing couples to 
1 


It is the worst of times for many savings and loans 


earn up to $2,000 in tax-free interest. 

Sales of the certificates started out 
well last October, when the return was a 
strong 12.6%, or the taxable equivalent of 
about 20% interest. But their appeal has 
waned in recent months as interest rates 
eased. The yield last week was as low as 
8.3%, and deposits in All Savers accounts 
have almost dried up. 

The condition of thrifts is perhaps 
worst in New York City. Federal officials 
are now trying to find a merger mate for 
the venerable (founded 1819) New York 
Bank for Savings, which has assets of $3.6 
billion. At least eight other New York in- 
stitutions are also in trouble. Says Muriel 
Siebert, the state’s superintendent of 
banking: “The problems are extremely se- 
rious. These are institutions that survived 
the Civil War and the Great Depression 
and never missed an interest payment. 
This is ar unprecedented phenomenon.” 

Problems for S and Ls are serious else- 
where too. A list kept by the Home Loan 
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“Quick collection. Customer out there wants to cash a twent ty dollar check!” 


Bank Board shows that 200 S and Ls 
could be close to reaching the point where 
their liabilities exceed their assets and 
wipe out their net worth. Hundreds more 
may be in that position within a year. 
There are fears that any new surge in 
interest rates, which many economists 
predict will occur perhaps as early as the 
summer, could eliminate one-third of the 
US. thrift industry. That would strain the 
Government's capacity to engineer the 





rescue mergers needed to absorb insolvent 
S and Ls. Says an official at the Federal 
Reserve: “If rates start to turn up again, 
then 1982 will be the crunch year. A lot of 
existing thrifts simply won't make it.” 


T he Government’s bailout agencies, the 
FDIC and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, have so far 
been abfe to deal with failing thrifts by 
buying up their old loans or forcing weak 





S and Ls to join with stronger institutions. 








| close their doors. 





In 1980 there were eleven such federally 
assisted mergers. Last year there were 26. 

The agency, though, was unable to | 
find a merger partner last summer for 
Economy Savings and Loan in Chicago, 
and that bank was forced to close. But its 
8,054 depositors did not lose any money 
because their accounts were insured up to 
$100,000 by the Federal Government. 

There is hope that the downward drift 
of interest levels may help get the thrifts 
through their current troubles. Yet it 
would still take two to three years of lower 
interest rates before a substantial part of 
the older fixed-term mortgages could be 
replaced by new higher-yielding loans. 
The stronger thrifts may also be helped by 
some of the banking deregulation legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress. One mea- 
sure would allow S and Ls to offer loans to 
corporations, just as banks do, and anoth- 
er would permit thrifts to make a broader 
range of loans to consumers. 

But the weak thrift institutions have 
been fighting deregulation out of fear that 
they would be unable to compete against 
banks and the new so-called financial su- 
permarkets such as Merrill Lynch and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., which offer every 
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service from money-market accounts to 
insurance. Savings and loan lobbyists in 
Washington, for example, have been wag- 
ing a rear-guard action to stop the deregu- 
lation of interest rates. In October they 
blocked a plan to lift the level that they 
pay on passbook accounts from 5.5% to 
6%. The thrifts argued that such a move 
would cost them $500 million annually 
and make their plight even worse. 

Before the financial revolution now 
taking place is concluded, the face of 
American savings institutions will be 
changed dramatically. The _ historic 
distinctions between banks, brokerage 
houses and savings and loans will largely 
vanish. Stronger thrifts will survive and 
Operate much like today’s banks, but 
many weaker S and Ls will be forced to 
merge with bigger institutions or simply 
— By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Chicago 
and Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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Stellar Idea or Cosmic Scam? 





i Raye Johnny Carson has one. So 
| does Actor Richard Burton. Pop Sing- 
ers Barry Manilow and Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck have two apiece. The Queen 
Mother got one as an 80th-birthday gift. 
Charles and Diana, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, received a pair when they 
were married. What do these luminaries 
have in common? Along with thousands 
of lesser mortals, each has had his or her 
name appended to at least one star—of 
the heavenly kind—in what seems to be 
the most far-out fad since astrology. 
A personal star, twinkling in the 
night, there to gaze at and wish upon, 


guiding one’s fortunes: it hardly seems 
possible. But it really is, at least according 
to an enterprising Toronto-based outfit 
called the International Star Registry. 
Founded by Canadian Advertising Man 
Ivor Downie, 44, the company will assign 
a name, any respectable name, including 
those of rock and royalty, to a star in any 
requested constellation for a $30 fee (cred- 
it cards accepted). As proof of the cosmic 
christening, the registry sends back a star- 
spangled certificate with the orb’s new 
name inscribed on it, together with charts 
locating it in the sky and assurances that 
the name will be locked up safely in a 
vault in Switzerland and kept on file for- 
ever in the Library of Congress. Says Phyl- 
lis Mosele, 50, an affable mother of twelve 
who runs the registry’s U.S. branch 
in Northfield, Ill, with her husband 











A star by any other name is not so sweet to astronomers 


John, 51: “It’s a perfectly valid system.” 

Astronomers think otherwise. Some 
refer to the mail-order operation as “Star- 
gate” and “Starscam.” Says Swarthmore 
College Astronomer Wulff Heintz, with- 
out even the trace ofa twinkle: “You could 
call ita fraud.” What irritates professional 
stargazers is that the self-styled registry, 
which began in 1979 and “sold” more 
than 30,000 stars last year, is invading turf 
that has long been their special preserve. 


By astronomical tradition, only a few doz- | 


en of the brightest stars, such as Sirius, 
Vega, Betelgeuse and Aldebaran, are 
called by proper names, many of which 





Queen Mum twinkles with, clockwise, Di and Charles, Johnny, Richard, Barry and Engelbert 


derive from early Arab astronomy. The 
remainder are listed in various catalogues, 
drily and unromantically, by initials and 
numbers that tell astronomers such no- 
nonsense things as their position, type and 
magnitude (brightness). 

The listings, to be sure, are a bit com- 
plicated. The same star sometimes re- 
ceives a different designation in different 
catalogues. Currently, one of the most in- 
triguing stars to astronomers is an object 
in the constellation Aquila (Eagle) that 
seems simultaneously to be hurtling to- 
ward and away from us. It is designated SS 


| 433 because it was the 433rd object listed 


in a catalogue published a few years ago 
by Case Western Reserve Astronomers C. 
Bruce Stephenson and Nicholas Sandu- 
leak. But it is also listed in a standard in- 
ventory of variable stars (whose light 


| bodies, from supernovas to moonlets, 





brightens and dims) as V1343 Aquilae. If 
the myriad catalogues are something of a 
hodgepodge, a semblance of order is 
maintained by the International Astro- 
nomical Union, the organization of the 
world’s professional astronomers. The 
1.A.U. not only supervises star designa- 
tions but also controls the labeling of plan- 
ets, moons and other heavenly bodies that 
traditionally bear proper names suggested 
by their discoverers. Thanks to an ex- 
traordinarily successful decade of solar- 
system exploration, the I.A.U.’s naming 
committees have had to work overtime. 
They have approved names for hundreds 
of topographical features—craters, moun- 
tains, plains—on 18 planets and moons, as 
well as for three newly discovered moons 
of Jupiter (Adrastea, Thebe and Metis, all 
intimately connected with the king of gods 
in Greek mythology). 


A stronomy is also turning to the classics 
for discoveries made during the un- 
manned Voyager spacecrafts’ flybys of 
Saturn’s moons. Craters on Mimas, for ex- 
ample, will be named for characters from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte d'Arthur; 
the recently photographed fissures on En- 
celadus, for those from the Arabian 
Nights; features on Tethys, for those from 
Homer's Odyssey. Yet even so seemingly 
innocuous a task can bog down in politics. 
The Soviets like to name newly discovered 
asteroids after revolutionary heroes. Last 
summer U.S. and West European astrono- 
mers countered by naming one after dissi- 
dent Soviet Physicist Andrei Sakharov. 
Professional astronomers are not 
above sentiment. Caltech’s Charles 
Kowal, who has found scores of heavenly 


christened one asteroid Napolitania, after 
Naples, Italy, his wife’s home town. Brian 
Marsden of the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics called another 
Nancy, for his wife. Lowell Observatory’s 
Edward Bowell, in what is admittedly a 
minority view, sees nothing wrong with 
someone seeking immortality by hitch- 
ing his moniker to a star. After all, 
he says, “nobody owns the stars, do they?” 
Even so, astronomers are sure to cold- 
shoulder the lists of any interloping orga- 
nization like the International Star Regis- 
try. Says Swarthmore’s Heintz, chairman 
of the I.A.U.’s commission for documen- 
tation: “There is no chance of the regis- 
try’s designations being recognized by the | 
world astronomical community.” Besides, 
Marsden points out, many of the stars are 
so faint that “buyers probably won’t even 
be able to find their star.” But Registry 
Founder Downie insists that the astrono- 
mers are missing the point. Says he: 
“When space travel becomes as common 
as snowmobiling, it’s going to be a lot 
more fun to go to Elton John and turn left 
at Sophia Loren than to go up to old 22 
mark 109.” — By Frederic Golden. Reported 
by Philip Faflick/New York ») 
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Looking like a sitcom fam- 
ily returning from a vacation in 
the country, Queen Elizabeth, 
Prince Charles, Princess Anne 
and Diana, Princess of Wales 
deplaned over the holidays at 
London’s Heathrow Airport 
The royal quartet, fresh from 
an outing in Scotland, grappled 
with a variety of hassles: driv- 
ing wind, snowy tarmac bulky 
luggage. And lots of dogs 
There was Prince Charles’ re- 
triever Harvey, who couldn't 
wait to get off the plane. He 
bounded down the gangway, 
dragging Charles behind like a 
tin can. Then there was Anne’s 
retriever. He took one look at 
the steep gangway and cow- 
ered in the plane’s doorway 
While a shirt-sleeved steward 
grabbed the dog, Princess 
Anne, with a stiff upper lip and 
fairly rigid upper arm, pulled 
on the dog’s lead. The retriever 
lost. And Diana? Well, she Just 
gol a new cassette recorder and 
at times has seemed oblivious 
to the domestic turmoil around 
her. As the Queen reportedly 
has put it about Di’s audio fixa- 
tion: “She can’t hear anyone.’ 


‘I’m not threatened by it 
says Cher, 35, of her upcoming 
Broadway debut in a comedy, 
Come Back to the 5 and Dime 


Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
“An artist isn’t intimidated 
Once I couldn't sing. Now | 


can.” In a formidable cast that 
includes Karen Black, 39 (Five 
Easy Pieces) and Sandy Dennis, 
44 (The Four Seasons), Cher 
plays a garrulous cocktail wait- 
ress who is hired on as an extra 
in the 1956 James Dean-Liz 
Taylor movie, Giant, when it is 





Fernando and Linda both coming up winners at their wedding in Mexico 
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Black, Dennis and Cher in Dean 


filmed in her small Texas 
town. The play also marks 
the Broadway bow of Film 
Maker Robert Altman, 55 
(M*A*S*H, Nashville), who 
anticipates no star-director 
skirmishes. “She won’t be 
wearing her snakeskin suit,” 
says Altman. “She'll be acting 
And she’s come into this on the 
same terms as everyone else 
no limousines.” 


It was a prodigious year for 
the Los Angeles Dodgers’ 
pitching prodigy Fernando 
Valenzuela, 21. In 1981 the 
chunky lefthander won a 
World Series victory; National 
League Rookie of the Year lau- 
rels; the Cy Young Award for 
the league’s most outstanding 
pitcher; and to cap it all, the 
hand of Linda Margarita Burgos, 
an elementary schoolteacher 
from Merida, Mexico. Valen- 
zuela, suited up in a black tux- 
edo, and Linda, dressed in a 
$3,000 gown, took their vows in 
the bride’s home town. Valen- 
zuela sneaked into the church 
by a back entrance to avoid a 
mob of well-wishers. Outside. 
many would-be guests were 
barred from the church by doz- 
ens of plainclothes policemen 
fearful that the crowd would 
charge the doors. The nuptials, 





presided over by two bishops 
and an archbishop, were | 
broadcast nationally. Valen- 
zuela, a cool customer on the 
mound, sweated the ceremony 
After a Hawaiian honeymoon, 
the couple will spend the win- 
ter in Valenzuela’s home town 
of Etchohuaquila, near where 
he plays off-season ball for his 
old club, the Mayos. As for Fer- 
nando’s decision to settle down 
so soon, he sighed and said 
“I’m in love.” A second reason 
“In the United States it’s hard 
living alone, not knowing the 
language and the way of life.” 
By E. Graydon Carter 


SS See 
On the Record 


Katharine Hepburn, 72, actress, 
panning promiscuity: “If we 
roll around with any old fool, 
we finally become cheap 
housing.” 


Doug Flynn, 30, weak-hitting 
Texas Rangers’ second base- 
man and budding country and 
western music artist, com- 
menting on his recent mastery 
of the guitar: “If I bat .220 
again, I may have to learn 
how to play a few more 
instruments.” 
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other stereo equipment. You'll 
experience the feel of a 
real theatre. 

Close the doors and view fine 
furniture craftsmanship at its 
best. Elegant furniture that takes 
little more floor space than many 
console TVs. 

Quasar Projection TV. Just 
another of our masterpieces. 

That's fantastic! 

That's Quasar! 

Masterpiece Theatre is presented by 
WGBH-TV Boston on the PBS Network 
every Sunday evening, and is made 
possible by a grant from the Mobil 
Corporation 

“Upstairs, Downstairs” is produced by 
London Weekend Television and will air 
again soon. 


When you open the doors to 
this Quasar” Projection Color TV, 
you're opening the doors to your 
own private Masterpiece Theatre. 

A bright and beautiful 45” 
diagonal screen in a cabinet that’s 
a masterpiece in furniture design. 

View TV technology at its 
best. This Quasar TV has 105 
channels, 35 ready for standard- 
format cable. It's a modern 
masterpiece with all the modern 
conveniences. 

Compact, computerized 
remote control tuning. At a 
single touch, switch from normal 
broadcast to cable. Two separate 
audio amplifiers and four 
speakers make it compatible with 
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ONE GREAT IDEA AFTER ANOTHER... 


TV Pectures Simusatod Quasar, Franklin Park, Illinois 60131. 
Division of Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 
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insta-Matic™ Microwave/Convection 
Oven. It bakes, it browns, it cooks both 
ways. Automatically. Make your selection, 
there's no more guesswork. 





Portable AM/FM Stereo. Cassette 
Recorder with PA System. Project your 
voice, or sing along with recorded music. 


oe 





Videotape instant replay. Lightweight 
compact Video Color/Sound Camera and 
Recorder. Special effects, too. 





Slim, SoundStak™ Stereo. Tape 
deck, receiver, tuner in one sleek unit. 
Sophisticated linear-tracking turntable 
completes system. 





World's most compact. This 7” diag. 
TV and AM/FM radio goes where you go 
Runs on AC, DC or ordinary D-cell 
batteries. 








= Religion 


Japan’s Crypto-Christians 


Persecuted by the shogun, they still worship a “closet god”’ 


n the picturesque Japanese island of 

Ikitsuki, where the ways of farmers 
and fishermen die hard, two old men 
squat before a home altar and chant pray- 
ers carefully entrusted to them by their 
ancestors. The ritual is intense and mov- 
ing. But something is askew. The rite is 
partly Buddhist, partly Christian. The 
language sounds odd, a sort of pidgin Lat- 
in. And what do the ancient prayers 
mean? One of the worshipers admits, “I 
don’t understand a word of this.” 

Neither does anyone else. The men 
at prayer are among 10,000 surviving 
Kakure Kirishitan (crypto-Christians)— 
members of a fossilized faith that is 
unique in church annals. The poignant 
tale of the sect begins in 1549, when Jesuit 
Missionary Francis Xavier brought Ro- 
man Catholicism to Japan. The new 
creed soon gathered 300,000 followers, in- 
cluding most of the inhabitants of Ikit- 
suki, but its success also spelled its doom. 
Fearing the Christians’ growth and for- 
eign links, the warlord ruler Hideyoshi 
and later shogun mounted terror cam- 
paigns in which tens of thousands per- 
ished, often gruesomely. Christianity was 
all but stamped out 


B“ the Christians on Ikitsuki and 
neighboring islands, who were among 
the first to suffer, early on developed a 
way to preserve elements of their faith. 
Adopting a complex sham, they wor- 
shiped publicly at Buddhist temples, then 
slipped away at night to hold secret Chris- 
lian prayer meetings. At home, they 
prayed overtly before Buddhist and Shin- 


| to altars, but their real altar became the 


nando gami (closet god), innocuous-look- 
ing bundles of cloth in which revered 
Christian statues and medallions were 
hidden. For 24 centuries, their fierce faith 
endured, but it inevitably also turned in- 
ward. Because their prayers and rituals 
had to be transmitted secretly among illit- 
erate peasants, they slowly became gar- 
bled. Over the years the words were re- 
peated while the meaning was forgotten, 
though some prayers retained a discern- 
ible Latin antecedent: “Ame Maria kar- 
assa binno domisu terikobintsu " obvi- 
ously derives from “Ave Maria gratia 


| plena dominus tecum benedicta 


In 1865, when Japan permitted a 
Catholic church to open in Nagasaki to 
serve Western visitors, the Kakure, then 
numbering around 30,000 in the region, 
suddenly came out of hiding. But the mis- 
sionaries took a hard line with the new- 
found faithful. “Many were bewildered 
when they were told to throw away every- 
thing connected with their ancestral 
way,” explains Father Shigeshi Oyama, 








who runs the tiny Roman Catholic parish 
now on Ikitsuki. Only half of the under- 
ground Christians decided to reunite with 
Rome. The others persisted in their insu- 
lar worship. 

Today on Ikitsuki, the center of the 
Kakure population, there are 80 house 
churches with their closet god. At such 
public ceremonies as Kakure funerals, a 
Buddhist priest is always asked to offici- 
ate, but, says one of them, “these people 
make sure to give a prayer in secret to 
erase the effect of ours.”’ The sect’s leader, 
the Ojisama (Revered Uncle), conducts a 
baptism-like ceremony with water drawn 


Two worshipers at hidden altar 





“Ame Maria karassa binno domisu. . .” 


from a site of 17th century martyrdom. 
Are the Kakure Christians? Jesuit 
Diego Yuuki calls their faith “a mélange 
of Buddhism, Shintoism, animism and 
what Kakure think is Catholicism. They 
have no Bible. The meaning of the Trin- 
ity has been lost on them.” Nonetheless, 
the church would like to bring its long- 
sundered sons and daughters home again. | 
During the first papal visit to Japan last 
February, John Paul II pointedly em- 
braced four Kakure who turned out to 
greet him and held a meeting with a 
number of the sect’s chief priests. But one 
of those who greeted the Pope, Dominico 
Hayakichi Masuyama, 73, says they had 
come only to “register the fact that we ex- 
ist. We have no interest in joining his 
church.” After all, he adds solemnly, “we, 
and nobody else, are true Christians.” 
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Toughening Up on Admissions 


| State universities try to cut the high cost of failure 





he board of admissions for Califor- 

nia’s vast public university system has 
sent a warning letter to the parents of all 
the eighth-grade students in the state: 
“Your son or daughter,” it declares, 
“should be expected to enroll in an Eng- 
lish class every semester of every year and 
most students should be taking a math 
class every semester.” U.C. Administra- 
tor Henry Alder stresses that low perfor- 
mance in high school could prove hazard- 
ous to college aspirations. Reason: by the 
fall of 1984 the state’s 19 colleges and nine 
universities plan to toughen entrance re- 
quirements. The most dramatic new de- 
mands will occur at the state college level, 
where admissions will require 15 units 
of college-track subjects, including four 





Florida State University students taking an exam in a special “developmental” course 


dents is rapidly outstripping resources, are 
planning to reduce the student body by 
tightening admissions requirements. 

All over the country the high cost of 
higher education and the current reduc- 
tion in state and federal aid are forcing 
public university systems to rethink an 
egalitarian admissions philosophy, For 
more than a decade, open admissions at- 


tracted many talented people who might | 


never have had the chance for a college 
education. But it also saddled many 
schools with students woefully unpre- 
pared to do college work. The cost of 
remedial education has skyrocketed. Says 
Leon Mayhew, vice chancellor for the 
University of California at Davis: “There 
are costs in the generic sense of money 


Turning away from the tendency to make colleges centers of remediation. 


years of college preparatory English and 
two years of math. 

California is not the only state system 
toughening up its entrance requirements. 
Next fall Florida State University will de- 
mand that freshmen graduate from high 
school with a 2.5 grade-point average (as 
compared with 2.0 now) and score a total 
of 950 (compared with 800) on the com- 
bined math and English Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests. Ohio State University, which 
since 1902 has guaranteed entrance to any 
Ohio high school graduate, will now ac- 
cept unconditionally only students who 
have completed a college-preparatory cur- 
riculum that includes four years of English 
and three of math, science and social stud- 
ies, plus a foreign language. Both the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and the University of 
Texas at Austin, where the number of stu- 
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spent. The other cost is in the misdirec- 
tion of talents in teaching.” While some 
remedial programs hire specially trained 
teachers, many untenured—and frustrat- 
ed—Ph.D.s find themselves teaching ba- 
sic reading and Algebra I rather than lit- 
erature or calculus. Adds California State 
University Chancellor Glenn Dumke: 
“Either the state university will direct its 
energy to the full meaning of ‘higher edu- 
cation’ or its campuses will continue being 
made into centers of remediation.” 

The problem is epidemic. A study 
done at the University of California found 
that between 1977 and 1980 only half of 
50,000 students could demonstrate read- 


ing and writing skills necessary for col- | 


lege-level courses. At Kent State Univer- 
sity, 25% of entering freshman classes left 


| school after (wo years of below-average 
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work. In Georgia’s 33 institutions of high- 
er education, more than $6 million was 
spent this year on “developmental stud- 
ies,” the pedagogical euphemism for re- 
medial training. At Ohio State Universi- 
ty, 42% of this fall’s entering freshmen 
were required to take at least one remedi- 
al course in English or math. Ohio’s total 
remediation tab last year: between $10 
million and $12 million. Says Elaine 
Hairston, director of special programs for 
the Ohio Board of Regents: “Students 
who need remedial work need specific 
help. To be done right it requires one-to- 
one tutoring and low-student-ratio labs.” 


Ss urprisingly enough, few detailed stud- 
ies exist about the actual cost of reme- 
diation and how effective it is. Horizons 
Unlimited, a special program at Florida 
State University, now screens and trains 
about 200 underprepared students. Direc- 
tor Earl Gordon has no exact count but as 
evidence of the program’s success can 
point to graduates who have become doc- 
tors, businessmen and lawyers. At the 
170,000-student City University of New 
York, well known for its mission to edu- 
cate all comers, there are no plans to cut 
back open admissions, even though reme- 
diation costs $33 million annually. All in- 
coming freshmen must take an achieve- 
ment test in reading ability and a 
specially developed freshman assessment 
test to determine placement, not admis- 
sion. Half of C.U.N.Y.’s students require 
special help, and remedial courses are not 
for credit. Says Marie Jean Lederman, a 
former English professor who now directs 
the freshman skills assessment program: 
“It would be a great shame, given the in- 
equality of our educational system, not to 
at least give these students one more 
chance. To say that we can eliminate the 
problem by eliminating the people is 
overly simplistic.” 

California, Ohio and Florida clearly 
are planning to turn down some of the 
worst-prepared students and at the same 
time trying to encourage the learning of 
basic skills at a less costly level. Some state 
colleges in Ohio are considering imposing 
an extra charge for remedial instruction. 
In many states students are now urged to 
prepare at community colleges for more 
advanced work later on. Most of the prob- 
lem, however, lies with past teen-age atti- 
tudes toward learning and a decade-long 
decline in high school standards. Wayne 
Brown of the Tennessee higher education 
commission believes that the $1 million 
spent in his state on college remediation 
should be recycled into high school pro- 
grams. Says Brown: “Remedial courses 
sap the energy of the college and uni- 
versity faculty. We must say to the 
high schools that it really does matter 
how well the student learns math and 
English.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
Joyce Leviton/Atlanta and Dick Thompson/San 
Francisco 
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Some people feel... That's why we want you to know... 


“Tf I make a claim, Your policy will not be cancelled just be- 
cause you make a claim. Cancellation of auto 


won't they cancel. insurance usually occurs only as a result of 

to i fraud or non-payment of premium, or if your 
my au insurance driver's license or car registration is suspended 
or raise my rates?” «~<: 

Drivers whose records show poor driving 

behavior may not have their regular insurance 
coverage renewed when their policy renewal 
date rolls around. If insurance cannot be ob- 
tained through another a it will be 
available through an assigned risk plan or 
something similar. That coverage costs more, 
but it should. It has to reflect the higher loss 
potential of drivers in that group. 

As for the effect of a claim on rates, the 
answer depends on your personal driving 
experience and that of others who re gularly 
drive your car. If you have a “clean” record, 
you generally will have the lowest rates in 
your group of drivers. But if you have had 
recent “at-fault” accidents (or serious traffic law 
violations), you are regarded as more likely to 
become involved in a future crash. Insurance 
statistics classify you as a “higher risk.” 

Research shows that most people be- 
lieve it appropriate for “high risk” drivers to 
pay higher rates. Exactly how much and when 
these rates will be assessed will vary by state 
and by insurance company. Your agent or 
company can tell you which provisions may 
affect you. | 

Shared roads mean shared risks and | 
shared responsibilities. Insurance companies 
try to make sure that each group of policy- 
holders bears a portion of the costs that 
reflects its accident potential. The system 
may not be perfect, but we think it’s fair. 














We're working to keep 
insurance affordable. 


This message presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 John Street, NY, NY 10038 




















STATE- OF-THE- ART | 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. 


shift linkage required 


The more you look 
| at the finest econ- 


to connect the driver's 














linkage rod is stabilized | 


z—..  byasecond rod 
< 


Mazda’s front-wheel- zearshift lever with ie situated 
| Omy Cars in the drive setup is unique in the forward- oe ve ti above it. 
| world, the more you | many ways. For example, | mounted trans- s | This 
like the MazdaGLC. | ourengineers dealt with | mission. << 4 kj design 
—___— —| aproblem encountered The $ 2 : makes 
| The Mazda GLC and the in many front-wheel- solution \ a RS / running | 
VW Rabbit are similar in drive cars: rubbery and was a Sp ct through 
many important ways. imprecise gear shifting. unique par- PF wrique parallel linkage ~ the gears | 
| But it doesn’t take long This troublesome charac- } allel linkage a series of sure, | 
| to realize that there’s teristic is due to the long | system in which the shift | crisp throws. 


one essential difference 
between these two out- 
standing economy cars. 





‘The GLC i is an out- 
standing value. 
It’s also an outstand- 
piece of engineering. 
en Mazda engineers 
first designed the GLC, | 
they were free to analyze _| 
existing front-wheel- 
drive technology. And 
they were free to improve 
it in virtually every area. 

The result is a car 
with handling, quickness 
| and comfort that comes 
as a pleasant surprise 
to those accustomed to 
driving other front- 
wheel-drive automo- 
biles. In plainest terms, it 
is an economy car that is 
fun to drive. 

To be certain, the GLC | 
| doesn’t ignore its major 
mission: fuel economy. 

In sum, 


44 134! the GLC 


EST hwy was de- 
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EXCLUSIVE 
SUSPENSION DESIGN 
AIDS ardepiewabors 
When the wheels 
are subjected toa real 
ward force— t : 


cludes a patented Twin 
Link design whose ge- 
ometry counteracts this 
effect. Instead of toeing 
out, the rear 
wheels of 


Of a Car 


Direction of car 


mpg EST mpg | 








signed from scratch to when you theGLC  @ 3 
| represent the state of the go overa \ om Tremainin | \ i 
| art in front-wheel-drive bump, for E : 4 aneutral “~~ F wit me 
| technology. And ful- example _— position ~e 
| filling this goal was a re- they tend scale A to help Tin | 
markable accomplishment.| to toe out ’ hold the 
| But the Mazda GLC is | Sucha change interferes car on track 
something rarer still: an | with the car’s stability erb 
economy car designed to The rear suspensiot istics 
} stir the soul of its owner of the Mazda GL( 1emonstrated by 





the scores itachievedin | 
two important tests, the 
skidpad and the slalom 
course 
On the skidpad, it 

Ww Hthatood a lateral force 
of .729g, and through the 

m it reached a speed 
96.2 mph 
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Siak 


idpad measures late Tal @ force 








")| PERFORMANCE THAT] and high switl intake port- 
ing for efficient combus- | 
tion. Put it together with 




















MAY SURPRISE YOU. | 
The Mazda GLC is 










powered by a transverse- 60 
mounted, overhead 50 
cam, 4-cylinder, 1.5 40 
litre engine. An 

advanced design are ecg ie 
engine with Mie are H20 
hemispherical M4 mile... 18.80 see. |! 49 

| combustion eh 

chambers Se.2 4 6 8 W 12 


| 
the GLC’s 
smooth shift- 
ing action, and 
you have the | 
kind of acceler- 
ation that makes 
this economy 
caralotoffun | 





to drive. 








EXCELLENT 
RESALE VALUE. 


’ 1 : | Mazda GLC - . %| 
If you're looking fora | Hatchback ——— —J100 | 
car with high resale VW Rabbit f I 88.0% 
: " atchbac —_—« | 
value, consider the Toyota Corolla = a | 8.7% 
history of the Mazda |2Dr.Sedan___ }—+~—--4 | 
2 : Honda Civi 3 4 99, 
GLC. It has consis 1500 Hatchback as | 93.2% | 


tently ranked among 

the leaders in its class 
For example, the 1979 
GLC 3-Door Hatchback 
has retained 100.4% of its 





ONE OF THE 
ROOMIEST CARS 
IN ITS CLASS. 

For a car with modest di- 

mensions on the outside 
the GLC is extremely 
roomy on the inside 
You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the generous 
amounts of head, leg, 
and shoulder room pro- 
vided by the GLC. Even 
the rear seat, a notably 
cramped area in many 
economy Cars, 1S unusu- 


fOr a Car 


You 


ally accommodating. 


of space. 
rear seats folded down, it 
expands to 27.7 cubic 

feet. Outstanding z 


this size. 


can even 
carry skis 
and other extra-long 
objects inside the GLC. 


The cargo area con- 
tains over 94/2 cubic feet 


And with the 





The GLC also has a 
larger window area than 
most of its competitors. 

This makes it easier 

for passengers to 

* appreciate the 

passing 

by scenery. 

} 5 And, more 

important, 
the size of the 
windows gives the driver 
330° \ isibility. 


1979 MODEL | RETAINED VALUE 


| Dec. 1981. 





; 
| 
| 
| 
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| ot fold- 
A = down 
rA24 : —oe 
\iisiitiitleoeew ) Year seat 
‘ backs 
we. i * Power 
Ais) front disc 
Ser ee OOS meTY | 


| driver's door mirror 
| 1982 Mazda$ + 
GLC Custom 5695 


| 
**Manufacturer’s suggested retail | 


| 80% 90% TO% 


| iets 


original suggested retail 
— according to the 
elley Blue Book, Nov.- 


GLC CUSTOM 
COMES EXTREMELY 
WELL EQUIPPED. 

* 1.5 litre overhead cam 
4-cylinder engine * Rack- 
and-pinion steering 


brakes 
*4-wheel independent 
suspension * Whitewall 
steel-belted radials 

* Electric rear window 
defroster « Cut-pile car- 
peting * Remote-control 


* Tinted glass * Reclining 
front bucket seats 
* All this and more 


| 

*1982 EPA estimates for comparison | 
purposes for GLC Custom 3-door | 
with 4-speed transmission. Your 
mileage may vary with trip length, 
speed and weather. Actual high- 
way mileage will probably be less 


price for GLC Custom 3-door 
Actval prices set by dealers 

Taxes, license, freight options 
and other dealer charges extra 
Prices may change without notice 


Performance data and compari 
sons with vehicles based on ‘81 
tests and information. For ’82 they 
may vary, as may availability at 
dealers of vehicles with specific 
features. 
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Books 








| ner’s frabjous Annotated Snark. In 





| its oversized, endlessly informa- 


Wonderland Without Alice 


THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK by Lewis Carroll 
Annotated by Martin Gardner; William Kaufmann; $18.95 


LEWIS CARROLL: A CELEBRATION edited by Edward Guiliano; Potter; $17.95 


Oo n July 18, 1874, a shy Oxford don vis- 
ited his sisters at Guildford, in the 
south of England. There, part of a poem 
came to mind. It was only eight words 
long, but the phrase would haunt genera- 
tions: “For the Snark was a Boojum, you 
see.” Charles Dodgson subtitled his com- 
pleted work “An Agony in Eight Fits,” 
but it is really the final volume of an unin- 
tended trilogy, a trip to Wonderland with- 
out Alice. 

She is scarcely missed. Here Dodgson, 
again under the nom de plume Lewis Car- 
roll, is in full control of his genius. Gone is 
the Victorian treacle, the sentiment that 
seeped through his earlier writings. In its 
place is a premonitory feeling of dread. As 
always in Carrolliana, logic lies on one 
side and absurdity on the other. Between 
the two, humor leaps like a spark, illumi- 
nating the strange journey of an impossi- 
ble crew (nine men whose occupations be- 
gin with B, plus a Beaver) in search of an | 
inconceivable creature. It will ultimately | 
consume one of them. At the end, there is 











no convenient awakening from a dream, 
as in Alice’s adventures, no consolation of | 
an afterlife. All that remains is “a 
torrent of laughter ... Then, si- 
lence.” The Hunting surfaces in 
Finnegans Wake and powerfully 
influenced TS. Eliot. Auden com- 
pared it with Moby Dick and ad- 
vanced it as a metaphor for “man- 
kind and human society moving 
through time and struggling with 
its destiny.” 

Yet in recent years, the Snark 
has been as hard to find in book- 
stores as it was on the ocean. The 
hard-cover book has been out of 
print for a decade. Now, on the 
occasion of Charles Dodgson’s 
sesquicentennial, the matter has 
been rectified with Martin Gard- 











tive pages, Gardner, author of The Father William's view of the Carrollian dreamscape 














Excerpt 


& The Snark is a poem about being and nonbeing, an existential poem, a 

poem of existential agony. The Bellman’s map is the map that charts the 
course of humanity; blank because we possess no information about where we are 
or whither we drift. The Snark is, in Paul Tillich’s fashionable phrase, every 
man’s ultimate concern. This is the great search motif of the poem, the quest for 
an ultimate good. But this motif is submerged in a stronger motif, the dread, the 
agonizing dread, of ultimate failure. The Boojum is more than death. It is the end 
of all searching. It is final, absolute extinction, in Auden’s phrase, ‘heyy 
dreadful Boojum of Nothingness.” 

















Sir John Tenniel’s version of the Jabberwock 


Annotated Alice, explains Carroll's 
rhymes and references and brightens the 
strange engravings of Henry Holiday 
The choice of Holiday, Gardner says, was 
a classic Carrollian irony. In his day (cir- 
ca 1870) the illustrator was renowned as a 
designer of stained-glass windows, among 
them a Crucifixion and Ascension 
that still stand at the Church of | 
the Holy Trinity in Manhattan. | 
Today he is remembered chiefly 
because of some whimsical deco- 
rations for a nonsense epic. Al- 
though he lacks the spidery 
draftsmanship of Sir John Ten- 
niel, who brought the Alice books 
to life, Holiday lends the tale an 
ominous air and a sense of open- | 
ended allegory 

What is one to make, for ex- 
ample, of the Beaver and the 
Butcher as “They returned hand- 
in-hand, and the Bellman, un- 
manned/ (For a moment) with 
noble emotion,/ Said ‘This amply 
repays all the wearisome days 
We have spent on the billowy 
ocean!’ ” Or: “ ‘I engage with the 
Snark—every night after dark Ina 








| dreamy delirious fight:/ I serve it with | 


| greens in those shadowy scenes,/ And I 
| use it for striking a light:’” 


Freudians agree with Joyce, who 
called the poet “Lewd’s carol.” For them, 
the don’s love of prepubescent girls (the 
book is dedicated to Gertrude Chataway, 
8) is an invitation to ransack The Snark 
for buried erotica. Professors have pro- 
fessed to find satires of Christianity, eco- 
nomics and editors (“It will sigh like a 
thing that is deeply distressed:/ And it al- 
ways looks grave at a pun’’) 

GOK... ¢ hesterton thought Carroll's 
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3-passenger seating, 


ietitertas m 


Swing-out 
side vent 
windows, 
standard. 


Steel-belted 
radial tires, 
ieliteriae i 


Tinted glass, 
standard. 


5-speed 
overdrive transmission, 
standard. 


14.8 gallon fuel tank 
for long range: 

562 EPA estimated 
highway miles. 


Intermittent 
windshield wipers, 
standard. 





Its hard to believe this is the 
lowest-priced truck sold in America. 


1982 Mazda B2000 Sundowner 


5895 





You can believe it. The 
Mazda B2000 Sundowner is 
today’s lowest-priced truck. 
Yet it comes with an astound- 
ing number of standard fea- 
tures, including a 5-speed 
and steel-belted radials. 

Not one of these features 
is available on Toyota’s or 
Datsun’s lowest-priced truck, 





each of which costs hundreds | 


more. 
Just one look inside the 

cab and you'll see more of 

the Mazda B2000’s exceptional 





value. There you'll find a 
three-passenger seat detailed 
in textured vinyl. New instru 
mentation with electronic 
check panel. And handsome 
ly trimmed door panels com 
plete with armrests 

You can also believe this 


truck is built to haul a heavy 
payload—1400 pounds of it. 
Even so, its 2-litre, 4-cylinder 
engine delivers outstanding 
fuel economy. 


38 |27 


believe 


yu still 
litalla 
little hard to 


nvite you to visit | 
your Mazda dealer fora | 
close-up look at the / 
3200 Inaowner;r. | 


Seeing is believing. 


mazDa | 
The more you look, 
the more you like. 








“For years, I've not only admired Rita 
Moreno as a Broadway star and super 
entertainer—I've also come to love her 
as a close, caring friend. So I wasn't sur- 
prised when Rita decided to help defeat 
poverty one child at a time by joining the 
Christian Children’s Fund team. In fact, 
we both feel our sponsorships of desper- 
ately poor children have become our 
most meaningful supporting roles ever. 

“Personally, | get a deep sense of satis- 
faction from knowing what my help 

- = means for David, my 
sponsored child in 
Bolivia. He gets warm 
clothing, nutritious 
food, a chance to go 
to school and medical 
attention. The letters 
we exchange really let 
us feel part of each other's lives, too” 


Rita Morenois giving the 
performance ofalifetime for Robbina. 
“I'm so glad I can help four-year-old 
Robbina of Uganda. Her father was killed 
in an accident, leaving her mother with 

onlya mud hut and 
asmall plot of land 
which doesn't pro- 
duce nearly enough 
food for the family. 
Without my sponsor- 
ship, Robbina simply 
: wouldn't get an edu- 
cation, wouldn't have even one 
decent meal a day—and almost 
certainly wouldn't have any real 


Send Your 












Sally and Rita 
talk about their most important 
“supporting roles. 


hope for a happy, healthy future. 

“Through CCF, I'm able to give 
Robbina all this help for just $18 a month 
—that’s only 60¢ a day. And it’s the best 
$18 I spend, because I know what a tre 
mendous improvement it’s making in 
Robbina’s life” 

Sally explains how easyitis 
to sign up fora supporting role. 

“You don't need to send any money 
now—just mail the coupon. CCF will 
send you a child’s photo and family back- 
ground, and explain exactly how the 
child will be helped. 

“Then you can decide whether to join 
Rita, me and thousands of other CCF 
sponsors. We're all sharing just a little of 
our love and good fortune with a poor 
child. So please open your heart and mail 
in the coupon now. There's a big part in 
the Christian Children’s 
Fund cast for you.” 
Photo by Grant Edwards 
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Any child who needs my help. If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 
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PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

OC Iwant to leam more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask 
someone else to help 


CI prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 
C) I cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 
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nonsense worthy of “sages and gray- 
haired philosophers .. . in order to study 
that darkest problem of metaphysics, the 
borderland between reason and unreason, 
and the nature of the most erratic of spiri- 
tual forces, humor That we do find a 
pleasure in certain long and elaborate sto- 
ries, in certain complicated and curious 
forms of diction, which have no intelligi- 
ble meaning whatever, is not a subject for 
children to play with; it is a subject for 
psychologists to go mad over.” Gardner’s 
interpretation would seem to agree. By 
Snark time, Darwin had undermined 
Britain’s sense of religious and secular or- 
der. The loss of certainty, Gardner be- 
lieves, “pecks at the heart of Carroll's 
poem.” The Snark “is the void, the great 
blank emptiness out of which we miracu- 
lously emerged; by which we will ulti- 


Charles Dodgson/Lewis Carroll 
The treacle is replaced by dread 


mately be devoured; through which the 
absurd galaxies spiral and drift endlessly 
on their nonsense voyages from nowhere 
to nowhere.” Gardner ends his closely 
reasoned essay with the reminder that one 
of the U.S. nuclear missiles is called the 
Snark. So much for the dark side of the 
Carrollian vision. Typically, there is a 
sunnier view, expressed by the poet him- 
self: “The one I like best is that [the 
Snark] may be taken as an allegory for the | 
pursuit of happiness.” 

It is a goal the poet never reached. In 
Lewis Carroll: A Celebration, essays chart 
the journey from Dodgson/Carroll’s Pil- 
low Problems, games of logic designed to 
beguile his hours of insomnia, to the great 
Wonderland where people and animals 
act out large-scale fantasies on a disturb- 
ing dreamscape. In the beginning, his 
compositions are light entertainments, 
but soon the unconscious takes over. By 
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A wondrous collection of officially authorized reproductions and adaptations 
of treasures from the exhibition has been created 


These are but a few of the items of the large Collection. 











Books: New York Carved erystal plate. Amber worry beads Sith thes with Hellenis- 
Graphic Society and Tngtiare with starburst pendant the metifs. Sehreter. 
| Little, Brown, Minyma 






















Herakles Head. 24K 





14K gold ring with | Vermeil earrings. Stationery | 22K gold electroplated Needlepoint kits. Adapted from 
id electropinted metal.| red garnet | Herakles Knot. Zoletns. C. R. Gibson metal bracelet. Rosette | ancient Greek designs. Mazaltov’s 
| Alva Museum Replicas. | Diane Von Hasedow, | motif. Kenneth J. Lane | | 
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Alva Museum Replicas, Inc. Sculp. Minyma Medals New York Graphic 
tures, artifacts, jewelry Battle Road Society Exhibition catalog Peggy 
Press Fine art jigsaw puzzles Diane Mach Bronze sculpture, special order 
Von Basedow Inc. Gold and silver Mazaltov’s Needlecraft kits Sandak 
jewelry C.R. Gibson Company Inc. Sound/slide program, color 
Albums, notebooks, stationery Glass- slides Schreter-Baltimore MD Cus- 
masters Stained glass adaptations tom neckwear Stemmer House Pub- 
Harvey Hutter & Co. Posters, post- lishers Book of Hellenistic designs 
cards Kenneth Jay Lane Inc. Fash Tagliare Ltd. Carved crystal Zolo- 
ion jewelry V. Kokotis Flokati, tas, La Chrysotheque Jewelry in 
blankets Little, Brown & Co. Alex- gold and silver 

| ander biography and children’s book 


Available at selected museum shops and other fine stores 
Or write, suite 970, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 





Design engineers gain valuable insight into electronics manufacturing through a 


special job rotation program at Hughes. Under the program, selected employees 
are assigned from the engineering division to the manufacturing division for 
about nine months. Engineers are matched to jobs on the basis of background and 
interest. By learning manufacturing capabilities first hand and what can be 
done at reasonable cost, the engineers develop an appreciation for practical 
design. After the manufacturing assignment, the engineers return to design and 
test groups to begin developing new electronics hardware for advanced systems. 


State and federal agencies in Alaska are using satellite pictures to compile an 


inventory of land and water resources. False-color images processed from Land- 
sat 2 data differentiate among many classes of natural and manmade land cover. 
They also highlight areas of industrial and residential land use. Pictures of 
wilderness areas even reveal differences between clear, deep river water and 
sedimented shallow water. Comparisons of imagery over a long time show changes 
in land use and the rate and direction of development. Landsat 2's electronic 
camera, a multispectral scanner, was developed and built by Hughes. 


The first equipment for West Germany's new air defense system is being installed 
to help mionitor the skies of southern Germany. The new fence Air Defense 
Ground Environment (GEADGE), a replacement for the network that was built in the 
early 1960s, is comprised of radars, computers, displays, and other electronic 
subsystems. Besides covering German airspace, GEADGE will become part of the 
NATO Air Defense Ground Environment (NADGE), which provides a protective radar 
umbrella from Norway to Turkey. Hughes, with support from German and other NATO 
firms, is responsible for the system's design, manufacture, and installation. 


Hughes Industrial Electronics Group offers the advantages and opportunities of a 
small company backed by the resources of a $2-billion company. Our facilities 
are in the Southern California communities of Carlsbad, ‘Irvine, Newport Beach, 
Torrance, and Sylmar. Our programs incorporate 34 different technologies. They 
include silicon and GaAs semiconductor technologies, fiber optics, microwave and 
millimeter-wave communications, microprocessors, lasers, and solar cells. Send 
resume to B.E. Price, Hughes Industrial Electronics Group, Professional Employ- 
ment, Dept. SE, P.0. Box 2999, Torrance, CA 90509. Equal opportunity employer. 


A_compact uterized TV system may prove invaluable as a combination training 
dautee and maintenance arti for arlitery and commercial uses. The Hughes 
Training and Maintenance Information System (TMIS) incorporates a TV screen, 
keyboard, micro-computer, and video disc player. Using video sequences, text, 
and graphics, it can teach someone how to operate something as complex as a 
tactical radar, or help technicians repair complex electromechanical systems. A 
technician merely enters symptoms into the computer, usually by answering yes- 
and-no or multiple-choice questions. TMIS then suggests what may be wrong and 
shows step by step how to make repairs. IMIS can be switched from one function 
to another by simply replacing one memory disc with another. 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 90230 
(213) 670-1515 EXTENSION 5964 








TED TURNER'S 
24-HOUR 
CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
MAKES NEWS 
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ONCEAGAIN, = 


been available on cable TV, Cable News 
Network (CNN) has made almost as 
much news as we've broadcast. 

As the first and only all-news TV 
network, CNN made news by bringing 
viewers the news 24 hours a day. 

As the only TV network that could 
take whatever time it took to really 
cover a story, CNN also made news by 
gaining thousands of new viewers, 

’ an many of whom now consider CNN 
<eame meme) ae the very best thing on cable TV. 

— : , As the only TV network to offer 
viewers more news, in more depth, than all the other TV networks combined, CNN 
continues to make news with numerous awards. Awards like the Freedoms Founda- 
tion Private Enterprise Exemplar Medal. The VFW 1981 News Media Award. And 
the National Cable Television Association 1981 Award for Cablecasting Excellence. 

If you get CNN on your system, just watch us once and 
you'll see what all the awards are about. If you can’t get CNN on 
your cable system, contact your cable operator right away. And 
ask for the news that’s so good, it often makes news of its OWN. casLE NEWS NETWORK 


Copynght < "a2 Turner Brosdcasting System. inc 
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the end, the works and the words have 
filed the nursery for the university and the 
dictionary. Today Carroll with his night- 
mare trials, his invented words (“chortle,” 
“gallumph,” “uffish”), his guilty searches 
and seizures, stands as a founder of black 
comedy and absurdist thought, an author 
translated by Louis Aragon and Vladimir 
Nabokov, as contemporaneous, in his 
own way, as Kafka. 

The illustrators are represented with 
samples of their hilarious accompani- 
ments; so is the vast cast of immortals: the 
Knave of Hearts, the Jabberwock, Father 
William, Humpty Dumpty, the Cheshire 
Cat, the March Hare, the Mad Hatter, 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. But as 
both the Snark and the Celebration aptly 
demonstrate, none of the characters is as 
strange, as varied and, finally, as puzzling 
as the conservative religious prude, 
the photographer of nude nymphets, the 
ultra-conventional logician whose books 
uprooted the world he embraced. And 
none is more challenging, not even the 
Boojum, than the unassuming figure who 
more than a century ago took a solitary 
stroll on a Surrey hill and walked into lit- 
erary history. —By Stefan Kanfer 


Stones of 
Ruskin 

JOHN RUSKIN: THE PASSIONATE 
MORALIST 


by Joan Abse 
Knopf; 363 pages; $18.50 





o a bemused modern reader, John 

Ruskin is yet another long-gone mar- 
vel, a species of featherless biped now ex- 
tinct. This rare bird, born in 1819, was a 
gentleman of means and an amateur of 
genius, whose leisurely travels to Italy and 
Switzerland resulted in a vast outpouring 
of noblesse oblige: Sesame and Lilies and 
Seven Lamps of Architecture and some 30 
other volumes instructing his countrymen 
on how to think about art, man and so- 
cialism. His writing now seems overabun- 
dant; but in an age when color photogra- 
phy and its reproduction in books were 
lacking, there was a reason for his word- 
painting, for the microscopically detailed 
Stones of Venice and for the page after 
airy page in which he dilated about the 
precise textures of clouds. His judg- 
ments—notably his passionate conviction 
that J.W.M. Turner was the best of Eng- 
lish painters—hold up well enough. His 
underlying belief that art should be moral 
might be expected to seem priggish to a 
20th century reader, but in fact does not 
There is no trace of stuffiness in the man, 
and his persistent innocence was of a 
grand, highhearted sort 

Ruskin was the precocious child of 
doting parents, as Historian Joan Abse re- 
lates in this vigorous, compassionate biog- 
raphy, and his life through middle age 


was a struggle to free himself from their 
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loving tyranny. “My mother had never let 
me play cricket lest it should quicken my 
pulse, step into a boat lest I should fall out 
the other side,” he wrote wistfully. When 
he matriculated at Oxford, she followed 
him and took lodgings there, to oversee 
his physical and spiritual health. She was 
a fierce evangelical Protestant, and her 
husband, a prosperous and essentially 
self-educated wine importer, was a wor- 
shiper of art. The minimum they expected 
of him, he commented later, was that he 
should “write poetry as good as Byron’s 
only pious.” 

But his poetry was bloodless, as his 
own acute critical sense told him, and his 
faith was in Art. His parents, with whom 
he often lived and traveled until he was 
middle-aged, were disappointed that he 
was to be neither Byron nor the Bishop of 


John Ruskin 
A featherless biped now extinct 


Winchester. It is not even clear that they 
were entirely mollified when he became, 
as the five volumes of Modern Painters 
began to appear when he was in his 
mid-20s, the pre-eminent art critic of 
England. 

The Victorian age produced sexual 
cripples in quantity; il is no surprise that 
Ruskin was one of them. He never ma- 
tured emotionally, and he could respond 
romantically to women only when they 
were safely unavailable because of physi- 
cal absence, extreme youth, or, in a couple 
of cases, death. He fell windily in love 
with a succession of such phantoms, and 
was sufficiently blown about by his own 
gusts of inky ardor that he proposed, by 
mail, to a healthy, warm-hearted girl 
named Effie Gray, whom he married 
when he was 29 and she 19. She believed 
him when he wrote, racily, that he sought 
immortality not in heaven but “among 
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This time spend your time in a Caribbean 
Country that will satisfy your mind as well 
as your body. Haiti. It’s a lot like Africa. And 
very French. And you can do things after 
the boredom of a few days on the beach has 
made you restless. ‘Travel on horseback up 
a winding path to the fortress Citadel where 
King Henry Christophe planned to defy 
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the French armies in 1804. See a French town 
that has remained unchanged since the early 
1800's or find a group of people who sti! 
do the version of the minuet as their 
ancestors were taught. 

And, oh yes, enjoy the miles of black, 
pink or white sand beaches on the south 
coast. This year have a vacation for all of you. 


haiti, it's spellbinding 
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THIS BEETLE SQUIRTS 
BOILING CHEMICALS. 
BE GLAD YOU’RE NOT 

AN AN 


Find out about the bombardier beetle’s defense 
mechanisms, and other stories. With host Peter Graves. 


— T.V. SPECIAL BROUGHT TO YOU 
BY DISCOVER MAGAZINE. 
“DISCOVER: THE WORLD OF SCIENCE.” 


far Sponsored by the Gulf Oi Corporation. Check your local listings for time and channel in fate January 
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the snowy mountains and sweet valleys of 
this world.” It was not so; he convinced 
her that it was best for her health to delay 
consummation of their marriage for five 
years. A year after the deadline passed, 
she sued bitterly for annulment. 

Ruskin was intermittently mad dur- 
ing the last years of his long life (he died in 
1900), and during his periods of sanity he 
liked to talk baby-talk. His biographer is 
indulgent, however, and her tone seems 
correct. Ruskin’s passion, after all. 
was to teach Truth, and not once in 80 
years did he doubt—for a modern reader. 
this is the wonder—that he knew what 
Truth was. By John Skow 
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8 p.m. (E.S.T.). In the beginning was the 
word, but David Attenborough and the 
BBC seem not to have been far behind, re- 
cording the story of evolution from the 
Primordial ooze to the uncertain present. 
The result, a 13-hour television Series, is 
PBS's gift for the new year, a fresh and of- 
ten astonishing examination of a very old 
subject: life on earth. 

Like life, the series begins slowly. At- 
tenborough ventures back to the planet's 
earliest days, some 3 billion or so years 
ago. DNA molecules lead to bacteria, 
which in turn are transformed into proto- 
zoans. Over hundreds of millions of years, 
the oceans begin to swarm with increas- 
ingly complicated forms of life. The rec- 
ords from those days are scanty at best, 
and, to the layman, one fossil looks much 
like another. There may be books in run- 
ning brooks and sermons in stones. but 
they do not translate very well into TV. 

Suddenly, however, somewhere in the 
third episode, the series takes off. and not 
for another second does it falter or flag. 
The reason: at this point Attenborough 
has reached the place in his story where 
life can actually be photographed. Many 
of the creatures he now begins to talk 
about—the crocodiles, for example— 
have let evolution pass them by and have 
remained the same through the eons. 

But even the beings that have become 
| €Xtinct usually have approximate, living 
counterparts that Attenborough and his 
camera Crews can pursue, as they snoop, 
like scientific paparazzi, on the private 
lives of all creatures great and small 
Probably never has any program shown 
so many forms of courtship and copula- 
tion: millipedes writhing in combinations 
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Two PBS Gifts for the New Year 





A naturalist and a novelist take wise, winning looks at existence 
LIFE ON EARTH. pps, beginning Jan. 12 at | 


too complicated to comprehend, goggle- 
eyed newts climbing atop each other. fish 
defying the hazards of nature to bring 
sperm to egg, frogs singing hoarse epitha- 
lamiums in ponds and swamps. Only fast- 
flying swifts, which mate on the wing, 
seem able to escape the prying lens. 

Life on Earth is a series of miracles, 
some familiar and some so strange as to 
sound like a tale told by a space traveler 
returning from a distant galaxy. On the 
more bizarre side there are the Cyclo- 
ranas, the water-holding frogs of the Aus- 
tralian desert. Their active life is con- 
densed to brief times when there is water 
in those arid wastes. After a rainstorm, 
they gorge themselves on insects, mate, 
then watch their eggs quickly develop into 
tadpoles. Finally, bloated with water, they 
burrow into the sand and wait for the next 
storm, which may not come for many 
months. In one of the series’ most fasci- 
nating sequences, Attenborough digs upa 
piece of the desert and drops it into a con- 
tainer of water. The dirt turns to mud, 
then dissolves, and a single Cyclorana 
emerges—looking, doubtless, for a mate. 

There seems to be no place that At- 
tenborough’s camera has not gone: to all 
seven continents and the seas that sepa- 
rate them, into the air and deep under the 


| water. One coup was capturing on film a 


living coelacanth, a fish once thought to 
have died out 70 million years ago. Witha 
brief foreword by Attenborough, whose 
unpretentiousness has an eloquence all its 
own, the footage of an extremely ugly fish 
becomes oddly moving. The coelacanth 
has limblike fins, and it is likely that one 
of its ancestors was the first to climb onto 
the land, 350 million years ago. 
Attenborough, 55, is an ideal guide 
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through the millenniums. An amateur zo- 
ologist from childhood, he helped edit 
books on natural history before joining 
the BBC in 1952. When the host of a natu- 
ral history series called Zoo Quest died in 
1956, he was the logical replacement. 
Nine years later he was offered a post he 
could not refuse: the directorship of BBC- 
2, Britain’s new high-brow channel. His 
stewardship produced such series as The 
Forsyte Saga, Civilisation, The Ascent of 
Man and America. Attenborough, the 
brother of Actor-Director Richard Atten- 
borough, did not thrive on administrative 
duties, however, and in 1977 he began the 
three years of work that would produce 
his own series. Life on Earth was first 
shown on the BBC in 1979 and has since 
gone through two reruns, receiving uni- 
versal praise from British critics. The rea- 
son for so much success seems evident: his 
story is compelling, and he tells it well. In 
the 13th and final episode, he even draws 
a moral. If for some reason man should 
ever become extinct, there is almost cer- 
tainly some other creature, perhaps too 
lowly now to be noticed, that would take 
his place. That, sadly and happily, is the 
natural order of things. 


THE SHADY HILL KIDNAPPING by John 
Cheever. pas, Jan. 12, 9 p.m. (E.S.T.). In 
his own way, John Cheever has been writ- 
ing about life on earth for the past 50 
years. He does not roam very far—usually 
no farther than one of the tonier suburbs 
of New York City—but his concerns are 
universal. He was a logical choice, then. 
to lead off what promises to be another 
notable PBS series: American Playhouse, a 
25-week program of original works by 
American writers. 

The most ambitious dramatic series in 
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Shady Hill Stars Grizzard and Hant 


A homecoming nearly as old as the planet. 
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“Im asmall 
businessman? 


-John Havlicek 






For 16 years, I wasa giant 
in my field. 

Then I retired from basket- 
ball. And started running my 
own restaurant. 

Suddenly, things weren’t so 
easy. 

" In fact, I needed all the help I 
could get. Sol ran straight to 
Xerox. 

-to-choose copiers at 
easy-to-afford prices. 

Xerox has the widest range of 
copiers to choose from. Everything 
from simple desktop models like this 
one, to copiers that feed originals, 
reduce and collate. 

And they’re all backed up by the 
largest service team in the industry. 

Xerox can even arrange financing. 

Want to know more? 

Just send in the coupon. Or call Xerox 
at 800-648-5888, operator 673. 

You'll see. The people at Xerox really 
understand your needs. 

Even if you're small. Like me. 
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I'd like (Ja sales representative to contact me 
(ja demonstration [) more information. 
Send to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 


XEROX 








Name Title ne 
Company ___ Address 

City State 
Zip 7 : Phone 

673 Tl 82 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator 673. 
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Video 

PBS history, American Playhouse is an at- 
tempt to deal with that old and irritating 
question: Why can’t we do these things as 
well as the British? The answer, if the 
Cheever play is an indication of what fol- 
lows, is that we can, if we are true to our 
own talents and our own idiom. That, at 
least, is what a consortium of four sta- 
tions—in New York, Boston, Los Angeles 
and South Carolina—are trying to prove. | 
With a budget of $12.9 million, they have | 
filmed or taped programs all over the | 
country. Next on the list are B.J. Mer- 
holz’s King of America, the story of early 
Greek immigrants to the U.S., and Jesus 
Salvador Trevino’s Sequin, the tale of a 
Mexican American who raised an army 
to fight the forces of Santa Anna. 

But Cheever was not only the logical 
but the ideal first choice. PBS could not 
have found a better play to begin the se- 
ries than The Shady Hill Kidnapping, a 
hilarious and touching satire of life on the 
author’s particular patch of earth. It be- 
gins with Mr. Wooster (George Grizzard) 
emerging from his expensive house and 
greeting the morning, as happy as Adam 
on the first day in Eden. But then there is 
Mrs. Wooster (Polly Holliday), two youn- 
ger Woosters and Grandson Toby (Gar- 
rett Hanf). Separating each from the oth- 
er is a void as wide as the Sahara 

Toby has gone off exploring on his tri- 
cycle, and when he does not return, the | 
anxious Woosters call the police. First | 
they are confronted by a recording; then 
they are told that the police do not have 
time for missing children, only kidnaped 
children, particularly those threatened 
with mutilation. Such bureaucratic inso- 
lence demands a kidnap note, and one is 
obligingly produced by the Wooster son 
(David Marshall Grant), who adds a help- 
ful piquancy—a threat to cut off the little 
fellow’s ear. Events then follow a funny 
and totally unpredictable course 

There are no real jokes in this one- 
hour production, any more than there are 
in Cheever’s short stories or novels. There 
are instead constant amusements that 
cause small and often wry smiles. His sat- 
ire is so complete, in fact, that he has even 
provided five mock commercials, with 
Celeste Holm as pitchwoman for a won- 
der goo called Elixircol. “Does your face 





| in the morning seem rucked and seamed | 


with alcoholic and sexual excesses?” she 

asks sweetly. “Only Elixircol, the srue | 

juice of youth, can save you.” 
The tone is gentle, however, and 


| Cheever loves his characters more than 


they seem to love one another. At the 
end there is both a reunion and a reconcil- 
iation in the railroad station, always an 
important landmark in Cheever country. 
In this case it signifies coming home, and 
the author’s own tangy voice delivers the 
final message. “This is a homecoming 
nearly as old as the planet itself,” he says, 
“nearly as old as the fall of darkness.” | 
Shady Hill is his first original play for 
television, but the wait, quite clearly, was 
— By Gerald Clarke 
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Milestones 





| BORN. To Judith Carr, 28, and Roger Carr, 
30; the first in vitro baby born in the U'S., 
a daughter; in Norfolk. Name: Elizabeth 
| Jordan Carr. Weight: 5 Ibs. 12 oz 


DIED. Philip Handler, 64, former president of 
the National Academy of Sciences and 
biochemist who earned international rec- 
ognition for his discoveries on the nutri- 
tional causes of disease; of cancer; in Bos- 
ton. Under Handler's direction, the 
academy sponsored hundreds of studies on 
drugs, food and the environment. His in- 
vestigations into the link between pellagra 
and vitamin B deficiencies helped erase 
the disease in rural areas of the South. 


DIED. Franjo Seper, 76, Yugoslavia-born 
Cardinal who was an influential member 
of the Vatican hierarchy as head of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith (the Holy Office), a post he 


served in from 1968 to 1981; of a heart at- 


tack; in Rome. 


DIED. Hoagy Carmichael, 82, composer of 
songs that influenced the Big Band sound 
of the 1930s and 1940s and made him a 
popular music idol; in Rancho Mirage, 
Calif. A self-taught musician who briefly 
| practiced law, Carmichael was captivated 
by the syncopated rhythm and improvisa- 
tional style of Jazz Great Bix Beider- 
becke. Carmichael’s simple, unpreten- 
tious ballads began catching the public’s 
ear in 1931 with his first hit, Star Dust 
The more than 50 standards he wrote in- 
clude Georgia on My Mind, Ole Butter- 
| milk Sky, Lazybones, The Nearness of 
You and Jn the Cool, Cool, Cool of the Eve- 
ning. He also played a laconic, streetwise 
piano player in a handful of movies, in- 
cluding To Have and Have Not and Young 
Man with a Horn 


DIED. Edwin H. Knopf, 82, actor, screenwrit- | 


er, director and producer of more than 20 
films; in Brentwood, Calif. Knopfs best 
known movie, the musical Lili (1953), was 
nominated for six Academy Awards. Ed- 
win’s brother Alfred, 89, founded the 
Knopf publishing firm in 1915 


DIED. James Curran Davis, 86, cight-time 
Georgia Congressman (1947-1963) and 
rabid segregationist who once _pro- 
claimed, “The white people of the South 
are not going to school with blacks, eat 
with them or live with them”; in Atlanta. 


DIED. Bram Van Velde, 86, melancholic 
Dutch-born abstract expressionist paint- 
er; in Grimaud, France. Van Velde’s life 
| before World War II was almost a proto- 
type of the lot of the unrecognized artist: 
hunger, despair and an unending search 
for patrons. After the war, he attracted 
supporters who saw in his work a sense of 
the absurd that reflected the existentialist 


experience. Commented Playwright Sam- 


uel Beckett: “He confronts without re- 


striction and complacency the anguishes 


of our time.” 
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AR. Penck’s OA TE Mi 1, 1981, and Rainer Fetting’s Man in Shower, 1981: husks of myth with a false glaze 
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he art market used to need move- 

ments, isms, to kick it along—to make 
art seem to be going somewhere, so that 
by collecting it one rode the train of histo- 
ry. Not any more. Today nationality is 
enough. Dealers who made fortunes in the 
60s and °70s stuffing American art down 
European throats are now selling Euro- 
peans to Americans; beneath all the excit- 
ed talk of how American cultural 
imperialism has at last been reject- 
ed, and how national artists in Ger- 
many or Italy dominate the cultural 
horizon, the same mechanisms of 
the market grind imperturbably on. 
Last year it was young Italian art- 
ists—Cucchi, Chia, Clemente; this 
year, Germans. 

The current mode is “neo- 
expressionism.” It has become the 
designer jeans of the art industry. 
Thus one tends to bring mingled cu- 
riosity and skepticism to the shows 
by German painters that have filled 
half a dozen Manhattan galleries in 
recent weeks. The neoexpression- 
ists are presented as missionary 
confreres: burning with social ideal- 
ism and certified angst, robed in 
rough paint (crudity equals sincer- 
ity) and the turgid hyperbole of 
German critics. Their work is 
meant to evoke the fervor and spiri- 
tual elevation of German art in the 
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Macke. If only it could! What we 





'20s—Nolde, Beckmann, Kirchner, Georg Baselitz’s The Girls from Olmo, 1981 
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Upending the New German Chic 


Neoexpressionism enters the flophouse of late modernity 


get, it turns out, is more art about art 
about art, another small room in the mir- 
ror-lined flophouse of late modernity. 
This sort of idealist regression seems ei- 
ther contrived or inept, and sometimes 
both. It mimics deep feeling, but in an 
oblique and often perfunctory way. 

The best of the Germans is probably 
A.R. Penck (born Ralf Winkler), who was 





on show at the Sonnabend Gallery. An 
East German émigré to the West, he does 
mock-archaeological images blown up to 
“American” size. On a flat ground, flat 
pictographs: Ariadne holding her thread, 
Theseus as a stick figure with spear, a Mi- 
notaur. This primitivism is meant to sug- 
gest a heroic Aegean prehistory, a lost age 
when sibyls muttered in every cleft, and 
any scratch or spiral meant something 
But Penck’s images are mere quotation 
suffused with graphic charm; they are lit- 
tle more than the husks of myth, the orna- 
mental posing as the archetypal. Of 
course, one could say much the same 


maven pouncaotoaLieny NEw von about some Of Paul Klee’s output 





to name but one of the modern pri- 
mitivizers to whom Penck is now 
compared—but there is a porten- 
tousness in Penck’s graffiti that 
rarely surfaced in Klee 

Anyway, why should one care 
about this schematic myth-wagging 
inside an art gallery when its limita- 
tions would be obvious anywhere 
else? The difference between archa- 
ic or tribal art and new art that 
feigns an archaic or tribal look is 
that the former was once dense with 
social meaning, whereas the latter, 
being deracinated and arbitrary, 
has little or none. But romanticizing 
the primitive, along with the in- 
stinctive and the natural, was cen- 
tral to expressionism in the ‘20s, 
and must be revived along with 
its look 

At the Xavier Fourcade Gal- 
lery, Georg Baselitz’s paintings are 
on view. Baselitz does churned, 
splashy paintings a la Nolde of tra- 








Turning them upside down made him a star. 


; ; } 
ditional subjects—bicyclists, bath- | 
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ers, folk eating or drinking—and then 
hangs them upside down. A bottle dangles 
from a table; a sunbather, glued to the 
sand at the top of the canvas, stares down 
into the sky. This monotonous gimmick 
has, for some inscrutable reason, made 
Baselitz into a star of the German art 
world. He is a hammy and forceful drafts- 
man, and not without occasional merit as 
a colorist; there is quite a punch to the 
way he can send an array of blue-green 
blobs (bicycle wheels, it turns out) across 
the yellow surface of The Girls from 
Olmo, 1981, 

By upending his paintings, Baselitz 
probably wants to give them a fillip of in- 
security that will push them beyond the 
normal level of expressionist doubt. But 
they are so roughly drawn that the illusion 
fails to hold. His message is muffled by the 
means—a common problem with the new 
Germans, as one can see in the work of 
Markus Lupertz (at the Marian Goodman 
Gallery). His paintings are generally pas- 
tiches of cubist still life, rendered in a 
gummy array of brush strokes that enforce 
a gratuitous confusion on the surface. 

With younger artists, the level seems 
to fall quite steeply away from these mod- 
est accomplishments. Two of them are 
showing in SoHo: Rainer Fetting at the 
Mary Boone Gallery, and Salomé (whose 
real name is Wolfgang Cilarz) at Annina 
Nosei. Salomé does thin sloppy parodies 
of Ingres’s Turkish Bath, featuring men 
instead of women: yard after yard of dum- 
my-pink flesh, bald heads and sweet 
smiles. The model is apparently Action 
Man, the macho doll, with his uniform off. 
Zero out of ten for pictorial construction, 
maybe two for color, and zero again for 
drawing; rubbish like this is so campy and 
perfunctory as to be, in a sense, beyond 
criticism. 


f Rainer Fetting’s work looks marginal- 

ly better than this, it is only because he 
looks more sinister; his male nudes, in- 
stead of prancing lightly about, glower at 
One another or look meaningfully at a me- 
dieval broadax propped in the corner; 
their feet are enormous, like seals’ flip- 
pers. His color, unlike Salomé’s rose can- 
dy, has a portentously fulgid air—car- 
mine, viridian, black. The melodrama of 
all this would be obvious in the context of 
heterosexual imagery. Because Fetting’s 
main subject is homosexual encounter, his 
work acquires a false glaze of “radical” 
appetite and emotion. In fact, its elo- 
quence is fustian. There is deeper feeling 
in two square inches of a Beckmann. 

All this aggro-and-bother, the re- 
lentless fortissimo of neoexpressionism, 
points in one direction only: the past. It is 
mere style, intended to mask a deeper 
anxiety—that painting itself may be run- 
ning down to silence, because it opposes 
nothing. What does this expressionist 
revival stand for? Perhaps little more 
than painting’s ability to multiply salable 
relics of the artist’s self. And that, howev- 
er one interprets the game, was not what 
the Germans had in mind three genera- 
tions ago. —By Robert Hughes 
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What Makes Home Sweet 


Rating the most desirable cities in the U.S. 


he ideal place to live in the U.S.? Most 

of the 5 million Americans who move 
to a new state each year might settle for 
San Francisco, say, or Santa Barbara, 
Calif., or Daytona Beach, Fla. Tucson, 
Ariz., and New Orleans have their adher- 
ents, as do Boston and New York City. 

In fact, Pittsburgh, a city that has of- 
ten been maligned, would be a better bet 
than any of those popular choices. Cleve- 
land would be worth serious consider- 


TOP TEN 


(Metropolitan 
areas) 


ation. By some counts, Chicago is superior 
to San Diego as a place to live. 

These findings are only a few of the 
surprising conclusions in Places Rated AI- 
manac (Rand McNally; $11.95 paper- 
back), by Richard Boyer and David Sava- 
geau. The authors, who live in small 
Massachusetts communities not men- 
tioned in their book, spent four years on 
research. The result: a 386-page study 
that rates 277 U.S. metropolitan areas on 
the basis of such factors as climate, hous- 
ing, crime, transportation, education, re- 
creation, the arts, taxes and jobs. Boyer, a 
former editor, and Savageau, an executive 
head-hunter, rank each area only on sta- 
tistics. Such nonmeasurable consider- 
ations as a city’s charm or the quality of 
its restaurants are not weighed. 

By these standards, the 196 sq. mi. At- 
lanta area emerges as the best all-round 











place to live in America. It is ranked No. 
1 in transportation and high in such cate- 
gories as health care, schools, cultural fa- 
cilities and weather. Atlanta’s major 
drawback, according to Places Rated, is 
its crime problem—it has a murder rate 
“that is twice the national average for 
metro areas.” The Washington, D.C. 
Maryland-Virginia area scores second in 
all-round desirability, though it, too, suf- 
fers from a high crime rate. Greensboro— 
Winston-Salem-High Point, N.C., is the 
third most livable area, largely because it 
scores well in most categories, with no se- 
ious drawbacks. 

So what makes Pittsburgh special? 


PY The Pennsylvania city’s fourth-rank sta- 


tus rests largely on its low crime rate, 
reasonable housing costs, equable climate 
and access to recreational facilities and 
the arts. Cleveland ranks 14th because of 
its opportunities for leisure, arts and 
health care; it ties with San Francisco- 
Oakland, which suffers from a very high 
crime rate and dizzying housing costs. 
Asheville, N.C., and Knoxville, 
Tenn., head the dozen areas recommend- 
ed for retirement. The list does not in- 
clude a single city in Florida, California, 
Texas or Arizona. Reason: those Sunbelt 
states’ expensive housing, high crime 
rates and air-conditioning costs. On the 
other hand, cities such as Reno, Las Ve- 
gas and Dallas-Fort Worth offer the 
young single person an ideal mix of eco- 
nomic opportunity and outdoor activities. 
The best all-round climate, computed 
according to a complex formula, belongs 
to El Paso, despite occasional sandstorms, 
many 90° days and only an 8-in. annual 
rainfall. Chicago is not among the twelve 
windiest cities. The lowest-priced single- 
family homes (average: $26,279) are in 
Terre Haute, Ind.; the most expensive 
($169,571) in Honolulu. The safest area is 
St. Cloud, Minn. The foggiest city is not 
San Francisco but Charleston, W. Va. 
(111 days a year). And, contrary to popu- 
lar belief, Seattle, the fifth-ranked area, is 
not one of the rainiest cities. With 39 in. 
annually, it gets less rain than 18th-rated 
Boston—but more often. 


he two worst areas for car theft are 

Boston and Jersey City. Despite its 
pleasant environment, Atlanta is the sec- 
ond worst city for water pollution, after 
Albuquerque. State taxes, as a percentage 
of household income, are highest in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Rochester, 
Minn., areas. The five metro areas rated 
worst overall, in descending order: Pana- 
ma City, Fla.; Lowell, Mass.; Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass.; and, 
dead last, Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass. @ 
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Cinema 





Obsession 
SHARKY’S MACHINE 


Directed by Burt Reynolds 
Screenplay by Gerald Di Pego 


t is an old machine. It is rusty, ineffi- 

cient, temperamental and stored in the 
basement, where it is the object of not 
very affectionate contempt around Atlan- 
ta police headquarters. No, it is not a dis- 
used mimeograph; it is, in fact, the vice 
squad. Therefore its components are hu- 
man beings, full of complaints and 
crotchets and in need of something more 
interesting to do than process the night’s 
haul of pimps and prostitutes. They are 
also in need of a light coating of respect. 

This last is provided by the smart, 
ambitious title character (Burt Reynolds, 
in his tough-romantic vein), who is a de- 
tective being disciplined with a tour of 
netherworld duty. What sets them all in 
muttering motion—in its best passages 
the movie sounds like a Robert Altman 
film, full of cynical asides and loopy ob- 
servations—is the brutal murder of a call 
girl. Since one of the conventions of up- 
to-date murder mysteries is that pillars of 
the community must always have a slimy 
underside, she turns out to have been the 
victim of sexual perversity among the lo- 
cal power elite. 

Nor is it likely that she will be the 
only one. The machine stakes out the 
apartment of another potential victim, a 
gubernatorial candidate’s mistress (pret- 
tily played by Rachel Ward). That leads 
to a further excellent passage, for in the 
course of listening to her bugged conver- 
sations and photographing her comings 
and goings with powerful lenses, Sharky’s 


Rachel Ward and Burt Reynolds in Machine 





The sordid and sleek in Big City life. 





professionally justified voyeurism turns to 

romantic longing, not to say obsession, 

and, eventually, a plot twist that has been 
| good ever since Laura's face was first 
glimpsed in a misty light. 

Thereafter, Sharky's Machine begins 
to sputter somewhat, since Reynolds 
seems not quite to trust his fans to turn 
on for an exercise in pure eccentricity. 
As a director he is good with violent un- 
pleasantness, but the volume is cranked 
up too high. It tends to drown out the 
good and far more surprising minor-key 
work that has gone before it. Still, the 
pleasure of watching good character 
men like Brian Keith, Charles Durning, 
Bernie Casey and the estimable Richard 
Libertini going pocketa-pocketa as 
Sharky'’s Machine warms up is not to be 
lightly dismissed. And neither is Reyn- 
olds’ good sense of the way the sordid 
and the sleek coexist in Big City life. 
The man has a feel for the director’s 
craft that could, some day, permit him 
to break the genre bonds that finally 
trip him up here. —By Richard Schickel 


Testament 


MAN OF IRON 

Directed by Andrzej Wajda 
Screenplay by Aleksander Scibor- 
Rylski 





here is a haunting and prophetic mo- 

ment at the end of Man of Iron. The 
1980 strike at the Gdansk shipyards, the 
strike that established Solidarity as a po- 
litical force in Poland and a moral force 
throughout the world, has been won by 
the union. But as the workers celebrate, a 
bureaucrat wheels up in his chauffeur- 
driven car, rolls down the window and 
tells the journalist who is the film’s cen- 
tral character that nothing has actually 
changed, the union’s gains can be erased 
any time the government chooses to as- 
sert its full police-state powers. 

It is a measure of Director Wajda’s 
rigorous honesty and uncanny courage 
that he chose to close the film on this 
note. It is a measure of the force of recent 
events that only now, somewhat belated- 
ly, can Man of Iron be seen, outside of Po- 
land, for what it is: cinema’s great moral 
testament in the year just past. 

To be sure, it won first prize at last 
spring’s Cannes festival; but it suffered 
somewhat in comparison with the film to 
which it is a sequel, Wajda’s Man of Mar- 
ble. And, in truth, it is not so fine a work 
as that delicately ironic story of a working 
man who is exploited, punished and final- 








ly broken by the shiftings of the Commu- | 


nist Party line in the first decades of the 
postwar era. Man of Iron takes up the sto- 
ry of that man’s son and his emergence as 
a significant secondary figure in Solidari- 
ty. It is history in a hurry, filmed only 
months after the events at Gdansk, and 
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Polish street demonstrators in Man of Iron 





The honesty and courage of a free spirit. 


awkwardly incorporating in its fictional 
(if archetypal) tale newsreel footage of in- 
cidents that could not be re-created. 

Man of Iron also suffers in compari- 
son because its structure is so similar to 
the earlier film’s, again employing as the 
foreground observer a radio and televi- 
sion journalist (Marian Opania) piecing 
together a story by interviewing witness- 
es. Their recollections are much less in- 
terestingly ambiguous than those uncov- 
ered in Man of Marble, and the man they 
are talking to is a less spirited character 
than the young woman film maker who 
performed his function in Marble. 

Still, the new film completes Wajda’s 
political history of modern Poland, and 
his alcoholic newsman ordered to employ 
his reportorial license in order to spy on 
Solidarity for the state security apparatus 
becomes, in the end, a poignant figure. 
Decency and principle are at war with 
the gnawing fear of reprisal within him. 
Worth knowing, too, is Tomezyk (Jerzy | 
Radziwilowicz), the man whose story the | 
journalist pieces together, a citizen moved 
from inchoate adolescent anger to revolu- 
tionary ardor by a decade’s unfulfilled ag- 
itation. There may be iron in Tomezyk’s 
soul, but it is not impermeable to softer, 
more human sentiments. Indeed, it is 
Wajda’s capacity to retain man as the 
measure, no matter how large the scale of 
events he is seeking to illuminate, that | 
distinguishes his work and prevents it 
from becoming mere agitprop. 

Among the many candles that have 
been lighted in honor of the free Polish 
spirit, Man of Marble and Man of Iron 
seem to be the least likely to gutter out as 
time goes on. It is possible, in fact, that 
these films of Wajda’s (who last week was 
still reported under arrest in Poland, 
along with other artists and intellectuals) 
may become perpetual flames in the per- 
petual struggle against tyranny. eS. | 
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Behavior 





Why Things Are Out of Joint 





ost social scientists bite off very little 

and chew a great deal. This has nev- 
er been the problem of Anthropologist 
Marvin Harris, 54, who ranges like a 
perky talk-show guest over puzzling phe- 
nomena large and small, from the endur- 
ing social impact of the ’60s countercul- 
ture (there was almost none, he says) to 
the reason why witches are staging a 
comeback. 

Harris spent 27 years at Columbia, 
and now teaches at the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville. A maverick in his 
profession, he is insightful, shrewd, 
glib and occasionally off the wall. In 
Cannibals and Kings, a 1977 book on 
the origins of cultures, he explained 
that the cannibalism in Aztec ritual 
derived from the need for protein. 
Colleagues rolled their eyes. 

According to Harris, most of his- 
tory is a response to practical needs, 
including the search for calories, pro- 
tein and sex. He is an unabashed 
“cultural materialist,” who has trou- 
ble seeing ideas, emotions and reli- 
gion as anything more than rational- 
izations or by-products of the way 
people and societies make a living. 
Naturally enough, this flattens the 
Harris outlook on human behavior, 
but even his detractors admit that he 
is very good at cutting through cul- 
tural confusion to suggest unexpected 
links between economic realities and 
the way we live. Says Harris: “Practi- 
cal life wears many disguises.” 

Harris’ new book, his ninth, 
modestly titled America Now (Simon 
& Schuster; $12.95), immodestly at- 
tempts to explain the social tumult 
and general deterioration of Ameri- 


we have faulty toasters, insolent sales 
clerks, rampant crime, kinky sex, 
mother-dominated ghetto families and 
galloping inflation? Analysts who blame 
the current mess on the “me” decade, nar- 
| cissism or a breakdown of faith and mor- 
als are woefully wrong, says Harris. As he 
sees it, all the major confusions in modern 
America arose from a single prime 
cause—the shift of the U.S. economy from 
goods production to service-and-informa- 
tion production. 

Harris sees culture as a tightly spun 
web, with connections between all major 
events. His arguments unfold like a series 
of overlapping Rube Goldberg cartoons in 
which events are bizarrely linked to each 
other as cause and effect. After World 
War II, companies grew fat, big and care- 
less. These bloated oligopolies, he says, 
eventually destroyed the personal link be- 
tween producer and consumer, bringing 











Blame the service economy, says Marvin Harris 


us defective goods and inferior services. 
The expense of these defective products, 
Harris insists, provided the real genesis of 
not only our current inflation but even the 
current wave of feminism. Because fam- 
ilies had to pay two or three times for the 
same appliance, they had to earn more 
and more money. Mothers with children 
under 18 began entering the labor market 
in droves, setting the stage for conscious- 
ness-raising as a way to cope with the new 
realities. Feminism thus becomes the re- 


can life in a mere 183 pages. Why do Critic Harris mourning while a faulty toaster burns 





sveaman—cauenas Cides, robberies and forcible rapes are 


cal step for modern America. For one 
thing, it shut the door in the face of black 
and Hispanic men; for another, it under- 
mined the “marital and procreative im- 
perative,” which said that women should 
stay home, have babies and let men run 
the world. With the decline of the male- 
dominated breadwinner family, the idea 
that sex is mainly for procreation col- 
lapsed too, and homosexual liberation be- 
came inevitable. 

If women are, in Harris’ phrase, “the 
new coolies” of the service economy, 
blacks and Hispanics are the outcasts, 
trapped in ghettos without jobs. The up- 
surge of violent urban crime can be ex- 
plained by their economic plight. In large 
cities, more than half of criminal homi- 


committed by blacks, many of whom | 
have adopted crime as the only pro- 
fession open to them. Says Harris: 
“To play down the black (or Hispan- 
ic) contribution to violent crime is to 
mask the true price that America is 
paying for its racism, chronic unem- 
ployment and inner-city decay.” 





L ike all thinkers who are partial to 
grand overviews, Harris is guilty 
of bashing facts with theory and 
oversimplifying what does not seem 
to fit. Most economists think the 
great inflation stems from Lyndon 
Johnson's decision to print more 
money to pay for both the Great So- 
ciety and Viet Nam rather than re- 
veal to the voters the true cost of the 
war. And most would probably 
cringe at the idea that a deluge of 
shoddy products was enough to push 
armies of housewives and mothers 
into the labor market. 

Still, Harris manages skillfully 
enough to create a thought-provok- 
ing vision of American culture as a 
system, rather than a daily barrage 
of bewildering and isolated social 
and economic shocks. Problems, he 








Also, insolent sales clerks, kinky sex and inflation. 


sult of broken toasters and washing ma- 
chines, not of female militance, which, in 
the economic gospel according to Harris, 
is only a later symptom. He also claims 
that the rush of mothers to find jobs came 
in the early ‘60s, before women’s libera- 
tion appeared forcefully on the scene. 
Once housewives in large numbers held 
jobs, the rebellion against the old submis- 
siveness was inevitable. Says Harris: 
“Women’s liberation did not create the 
working woman; rather the working 
woman—especially the working house- 
wife—created women’s liberation.” 

The conversion from production to a 
service economy, he says, meant that cor- 
porations needed a large pool of docile, 
literate workers willing to accept boring 
jobs at low pay 
to fill these jobs, says Harris, was a criti- 
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thinks, grow from changes in work, 
and cannot be solved piecemeal. For 
a gadfly, his conclusions are rather con- 
ventional. Bigness is the chief culprit. The 
Republicans are on the right track in try- 
ing to shear down the size of Government 
bureaucracy, he thinks, but they ought to | 
work just as hard to reduce the size of cor- | 
porations too. The loss of a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility has led to shoddiness 
at nearly every level of work. And ina ser- 
vice economy, Harris thinks, service per- 
sonnel in particular find it hard to care. 
Harris should know: on a recent twelve- 
city tour to push his book, he stayed at the 
very best hotels and found no protection 
against the normal guerrilla actions by 
hotel staffs. Packages and messages were 
lost, room service was hours late, and 











at a small party in one large city, 

The “call-up” of women | Harris was charged for 1,968 extra 
drinks. —By John Leo 
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First Last, but Maybe Not Always 





U nbeaten and untied, Clemson still has 
not had a perfect season exactly. The 
Tigers’ record was 12-0. They won the Or- 
ange Bowl over Nebraska 22-15 New 
Year’s night, and the wire services anoint- 
ed them champions of all college football. 
But a National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation probe of Clemson recruiting meth- 
ods is in progress, so nobody knows 
whether to cheer just yet. 

Except, of course, for the shouts of tri- 
umph coming from the ordinarily quiet 
community of Clemson in South Carolina, 
where people paint their faces with orange 





Tiger Quarterback Homer Jordan squeezes off a few yards in the Orange Bowl 


Clemson stops Nebraska and holds off the N.C.A.A. 


| school with the most honored initials in 


college basketball—u.C.L.A., like plucked 
strings—struck some bad notes a few 
years ago but is just facing the music 
now. For past recruiting violations, the 
Bruins have been pre-eliminated from the 
N.C.A.A. postseason tournament. Also, 
they were obliged to return the runner-up 
trophy from 1980, which prompts the aw- 
ful thought of possibly one more No. | 
1981 football team yet to come, perhaps a 
year and a half from now. 

An investigation is not an indictment, 
but in the cynical atmosphere of college 








cat’s feet. The Tigers’ bowl performance 
gave them something to meow about, a 
persuasive blend of competent offense and 
elegant defense, and Nigerian David Ig- 
webuike kicked in three field goals. 

The victory left Clemson fans singing 
“We're Number One!” Theirs, though, is 
the seventh chorus of that this season. 
This is the year in college football when 
everyone seemed to be No. | for 15 min- 
utes—first Michigan, then Notre Dame 
(which went on to its first losing record 
since 1963), then U.S.C., Texas, Penn 
State, Pittsburgh—and now with the 
N.C.A.A. hovering over Clemson, it almost 
seems no one is No. I. An injustice has 
been done all right, maybe to Clemson’s 
opponents, maybe to Clemson. 

The system of justice in college athlet- 
ics is as slow as any other. These things 
can take a couple of years. U.C.L.A., the 
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Learning about milk, cheese, ice cream and all the dairy products. 


sports, the effect is the same. If the sports 


| world were as sweet and uncomplicated 


as the real world always hoped, there 
would be no more appealing champions 
than the Tigers, whose record last year 
was 6-5. In a happier time, the most 
talked-about freshman recruit might have 
been William Perry, an extraordinary 6- 
ft. 3-in., 305-lb. noseguard, known to his 
teammates as “the Refrigerator.” 

But two other recruits have become 
more renowned than the Refrigerator and 
have carried more weight. James Cofer 
and Terry Minor, former high school 
teammates in Knoxville, Tenn., reneged 
on the “letters of intent” they signed at 
Clemson. Then, after fighting for their re- 
lease from these standard agreements, 
they went public with allegations they 
had been paid for their signatures. Now 
Cofer and Minor are suing Clemson 
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| learn about 


= a 


Coach Danny Ford, among others, for 
$12 million in damages to their careers. 

Whether or not this is even the main 
ground the N.C.A.A. is tracking, investiga- 
tors will not say. They only acknowledge 
the fact of the investigation. “The N.C.A.A. 
has sent two men to Clemson twice,” says 
the school’s sports information director 
Bob Bradley, “and we haven't heard any- 
thing else from them.” 

The reaction of Clemson fans to the 
stories has been as defensive as might be 
expected, but the shrill response of the 
school’s administrators was unexpected 
and unseemly. When ABC television fol- 
lowed the Washington Post into the story, 
educators took off against the messengers. 
Appearing to be more disturbed by the re- 
porters than the reports, the president of 
the university, Dr. Bill Lee Atchley, went 
after ABC harder than anyone at Clemson 
seemed to be going after the answers. 


tchley complained loudly when a re- 

port of the investigation was aired 
Nov. 28 during halftime of the Penn State 
upset of No. | Pitt. He charged that the 
network was campaigning for Georgia 
over Clemson in the rankings and for the 
ABC-televised Georgia-Pitt Sugar Bowl 
over NBC’s Orange Bowl. Coming from a 
university president, this seemed a curi- 
ous approach to a troubling subject. It did 
not improve anyone's perception of a suc- | 
cessful football team’s priorities. A few 
guileless words from Tiger Quarterback 
Homer Jordan in a magazine interview 
didn’t help much either. An industrial- 
education major, Jordan described his 
study of materials of construction, coach- 
ing education and dairy science (“You 
different kinds of milk, 
cheese, ice cream ... all the dairy prod- 
ucts”). The Ivy League was recently 
kicked out of big-time college football for, 
in a manner of speaking, having such 
weak departments in dairy products. 

Against this whole gloomy backdrop, 
the Clemson football team put on a bright 
show during the season, of defense mostly. 
At one point, Tiger opponents (Georgia 
among them) went 18 quarters between 
touchdowns. In that 13-3 Georgia game, 
the Bulldogs’ only regular-season loss in 
two years, they turned the ball over to the 
Tigers nine times; then they turned over 
the national championship. 

At 33, Ford is a young head coach, 
who checked in for the job by winning the 
1978 Gator Bowl, the same game in which 
Ohio State’s Woody Hayes punched out. 
Ford played for Bear Bryant at Alabama 
and later coached under him. His expla- 
nation for the improvement of his team is 
entirely Bearlike: “I didn’t make as many 
mistakes this year as I did last year.” 

He is not very talkative about the 
N.C.A.A. trouble. Clemson’s on-field de- 
fense has been exceptional. The strength 
of its off-field defense will be tested in the 
months ahead. —By Tom Callahan 
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Pleasin’ Dreams 


Our #1 People Pleasin’ Standards’ 
give you a good night's sleep... every time. 


At Holiday Inn, we really want to 
make you comfortable. So we give you 
our famous “no surprise”*" standards 
Standards that make it easy for you to 

jet a good night's sleep—like all 
mattresses are spec ified “manufacturer's 
top of-the-line 


An He liday Inn hotels offer. you ou! 
1 People Pleasin’ Locations 
Locations that let you be near where you 
want to 


Our # 1 People Pleasin’ Standards and 
Locations are just some of the reasons 
we please more travelers than anybody 
else. 

So the next time you travel, let us be 

#1 in pleasing you. 
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Carlton Scores Best 
; In Cigaret Testing 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


